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WHEN THE SAP OF THE 


MAPLE CLIMBS UPWARD 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HEN the ferryboat City of Malden tied 

up at her slip in Chelsea, just outside 

Boston, the other day, an uninterrupted 
service of two hundred and eighty-six years 
came to an end. The ferry was established in 
1631, and until now there has never been a 
break in the shuttle-like trips. Is there any 
other industrial enterprise in the country that 
has a record of equal length of days? 

Ss 


HE warm days and the cold nights of 

March bring the busy season in the maple 

groves of northern New England. Then 
a part of the sap that is climbing upward from 
the roots to the trunk and the branches is 
diverted to the sap buckets and thence to the 
pans in the sugarhouse, where it becomes the 
maple syrup and the maple sugar of com- 
merece. The picture at the top of this page 
gives us a glimpse of a busy day in the sap 
orchard. If any young reader of The Com- 
panion has never visited such a place, he has 
missed a treat that no candy store or motion- 
picture show or other place of attraction in the 
city can make up for. 

cod 

HE New York, New Haven & Hartford 

Railroad Company, jin its campaign to 

decrease accidents, has recently posted 
twenty thousand copies of a notice in stations, 
freight houses, crossing cabins, section houses 
and other places near its tracks, as well as in 
school ‘buildings, factoriés and other public 
places near by. The notice contains figures 
that should impress upon thoughtless persons 
the fact that when they use the tracks as a 
highway to save time or trouble they put their 
lives in'peril. In the last three years for which 
the figures are available, 442 persons were 
killed and 394 others injured because they 
ventured without authority on the tracks of 
that one railway company. In the year 1914 
the lives lost in that manner on the railway 
tracks of the United States numbered 5471. 
Think twice before you take a short cut along 
a railway track. ° 


Y a recent act of its legislature, the State 
of Massachusetts has voted a pension of 
one hundred dollars a year, each, to three 

American princesses, all of them of royal 
blood, natives of this country, and descended 
from ah ancient and distinguished house. 
They are Teeweleema, Wontonekamuske and 
Zeriah Robinson, of the eighth generation in 
direct descent from Massasoit, king of the 
Wampanoags, and the seventh from King 
Philip’s sister and Chief Tuspaquin. 

The youngest of the three sisters is sixty- 
eight, the second-one eighty and the oldest 
eighty-eight. They live on a little three-acre 
farm in Lakeville, in the southeastern part of 
the state, and have had no other means of 
support than the produce that their toil—es- 
pecially that of the youngest sister—has been 
able to raise. Ancestral acres, indeed! for the 
land is a part of the great territory over which 
Massasoit once ruled: a region that included 
nearly all of southeastern Massachusetts and 
much of the shores of Narragansett Bay, in 
what is now Rhode Island. 

How interestingly and how pleasantly the 
act of the legislature has bridged the interval 
of years between the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the present! It was Massasoit who 
so notably befriended the little colony of white 
settlers, and to such good effect. On March 15, 
1621, With sixty of his warriors in full paint 
and equipment, he met Winslow, Standish and 
several others of the Plymouth colony, and by 
them was taken to Gov. Carver, who spread a 
great feast before the Indians and concluded 
with Massasoit a treaty of peace that lasted 
as long as the chief lived. It is true that 
the Wampanoags, who a few years before had 





numbered thirty thousand, had lately been 
swept by a pestilence that had spared only 
three hundred of them; but it was not fear 
that stayed Massasoit’s hand. Even three hun- 
dred Indians could have made it very unpleas- 
ant for the colonists, and the chief’s power 
and prestige were such that he could easily 
have drawn to his side a formidable army from 
affiliated tribes. Rather was it a natural and 
innate nobility of character that kept the king 
to peace and friendliness. When he was seri- 
ously sick, in 1623, and Winslow visited him 
again, Massasoit, in gratitude for his kind- 
ness, revealed a plot on the part of other 
Indians to destroy the whites ; and when Roger 
Williams was seeking a place for settlement 
on the shores of Narragansett Bay, the chief 
received him into his lodge, and kept him 
many days, most hospitably. 

‘*A portly man, grave of countenance and 
spare of speech,’’ is the only picture of Mas- 
sasoit that has come down to us, but the story 
of what he did is pleasant to read. In the little 
and long-delayed pension to his descendants, 
Massachusetts has acknowledged not only her 
own debt but that of the nation to an early 
and powerful friend. 

o 

OST of us think of a tithingman as the 

officer who used to enforce the ob- 

servance of Sunday in New England 
communities, and who was especially charged 
with keeping small boys quiet during the long 
service in the meetinghouse, and with waking 
older persons who fell asleep. The earliest 
records of Ipswich, Massachusetts, show that 
the tithingman sometimes had other duties to 
discharge, and they reveal also the zeal of the 
pioneers for the cause of education. In 1657, 
when the-town created the office, it assigned 
to each tithingman the oversight, especially 
on Sunday, of ten families—an arrangement 
that suggests the origin of the name and the 
earlier duties of the tithingman in England. 
But in 1681 the town officers ordered the 
tithingmen ‘‘to see that children and servants 
be taught to read and instructed in the capi- 
tall laws and Catechism as the law p’vides.’’ 
If the tithingmen found that the children or 
servants in any family were not being prop- 
erly taught, they were to inform the selectmen, 
who would go and make the family heads ‘‘to 
attend their dutye. ’’ 
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ACETYLENE LAMPS 


CETYLENE lamps are the latest device 
A for stimulating the growth of plants. 
According to Popular Science Monthly, 
plants subjected to the light of this gas attain 
twice the size of those left to the rays of the 
sun only. 

The experiments took place in a hothouse 
and occupied a period of three months. The 
experimenters divided the house into two parts 
by means of a curtain, hung in such a way 
that each half received the same amount of 
sunlight. The beds on both sides were exactly 
alike, not only in size, but in soil and con- 
tents. On one side of the curtain there was an 
equipment consisting of thirty - five - candle- 
power acetylene lamps fitted with tin reflectors 
that threw the rays downward upon the soil. 
The experimenters turned the lights on at 
night and kept them on from nine to fourteen 
hours, according to the period of daylight. 

The plants on the acetylene side in many 
instances matured with twice the rapidity of 
those on the other side of the partition. Rad- 
ishes, onions and several other species that 
grow their edible parts below the surface of 
the ground were ready for the table when the 
same kinds of vegetables that had been without 
the benefit of the acetylene light were only 
half grown. 
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Finest fruit 
them. 





Be sure to get plants 
New England grown 
already acclimated to 
our soil and weather. 





EVER-BEARING 
STRAWBERRIES 


set out during April or May commence to bear 








Write for FREE CATALOG, telling what 
varieties to grow and how to grow them. 


C. S. Kempton & Co., 


S BERRIES IN ABUNDANCE 


90 days and throughout this*‘coming 


SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER 


grown. Every garden should have 


“Lo dows” 
Springfield, Mase. 

















Thoroughbreds am 


Black Beauty Bicycle 


The Black Beauty Bike can’t be described in words. 
You have to see it—you must ride it—to appreciate 
how different it is. The distinctive color scheme, 
Vee substantial frame construction, the ‘‘notched’ 

finger grips, the famous Firestone non-skid tires— 
all get the boys a-talking. And go!—you can beat 
the best of them. 


Direct From Factory—On Approval 
Let us send (freight ple a Black Beauty on 
trial. If you don’t like ‘urn at our sapense. 
If you do like it, you pay "ONLY $1.00 A WEEK. 
Guaranteed For Five Years 


by the Largest Exclusive Cycle House 
in America, FIVE MODELS. PRICES $30 up 


FREE-°: ‘ +H our beautiful COLOR CATALOG, 
e! 





‘All Coffeed 4" 
Out : 






OME coffee drinkers find out that it’s 

coffee that makes them bilious, nerv- 
ous, dizzy, bewildered, forgetful, gives 
them headaches, etc., and they have the 
good sense to stop it and usé Old Grist 
Mill Coffee — that does none of these 
things. Others take no pains to find 
out the cause of these bad feelings, or 
else, knowing, haven’t the courage to 
quit, but keep on drinking coffee until 
they’re “all coffeed out.” 

If your grocer hasn't Old Grist Mill, send 
his name and yours and we will send sample 
free. Follow directions carefully. 5 
minutes—not longer. 

q POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, Mass. 














ling you all about Black Beauty. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. N. Established 1896. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Real Help 
for Tired Feet 


day and on your feet most of the 
ong, tiresome trip or a hike in the 


Ab 


time—a 


country—new shoes to break in—all these 
mean tired feet. Soothe and rest them by 
applying a few drops of 


Absorbine! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRADE MARR REG US FAL OPE 


Or, if you are very tired and your feet 





Symmes Blue Hubbard Squash 
Test our latest innovation in theseed world —the 
S Blue Hubbard Squash, Thedryest, — 

finest-grained squash we ever ae. 
will weigh 45 lbs. Price 10c, per e, post 
paid. Large beautifully illustra a 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Marblehead, 





burn, ache or swell, soak them in a solution 
of ogee Jr., and water. Relief will be 
prompt and lasting. 
You will like the “feel” of this clean, fra- 
grant and antiseptic liniment. It penetrates 
quickly, leaves no greasy residue 
and j is intensely refreshing. Only 
a few 7 needed to do the 
work, as Absorbine, Jr., is highly 
concentrated. 
Kean 0 betils handy ot heme, 04 the 
office, or in your grip when tra 
$1.00 a bottle at most 
druggists or postpaid 
Send 10c for Liberal Trial Bottle or 


=a bottle from your 
druggist toda 


W. F. ‘YOUNG, P.D.F. 
359 Temple Springfield, Mass. 
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RUGSE 


made from 


Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers! of The Youth’s 
Companion will be pleased to 
send to anyone requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, 
Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University. Kindly indi- 
cate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to 
its location. 


Ce MMIC NL 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Youth’s Companion ::: Boston, Mass. 











Old Carpets 


At Reasonable Cost. = 
We make no charge for cleaning. §& 
Send old carpets by be ey" 
freight one way. Booklet FREE. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO. & 


Salem, Mass. 

































Screw-Top 
Cans 15c. 


Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


Apply. with cloth or brush. Let 
4 i en —_ with cloth or 
rush. By using this polish 
and following this method, all 
the mess, dust ana fuss are avoided, 
and stove polishing becomes a pleasure. 
Look at the can and be sure 

you get Satin Gloss, the improved 

stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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= THE SECRETARY, 12 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Sargent Camps 2 


For 
Girls 


7 








: Peterboro, N.H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. 
Two camps, Seniors, 14-24; Juniors, 8-13 


The place for your summer’s outing, where you will 
3 find the things you like best. All Field id and Water 

§ Sports, Horseback Riding and Driving, Arts and 
Crafts, Nature Study, Dramatics, Singing and Danc- 
ing. Canoeing and camping on picturesque lakes. 
Monadnock and other mountain tri ater 
Twilight singing on the lake. Safety and 
ealth our first consideration. In spite of greater 
expense our rates are not increased. 


For illustrated booklet address 
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WILD STRAWBERRY PRESERVES 


Strictly ty thick and rich. Old-fashioned pound- 


r doz. pints. Put up in glass. 





per-pound kind 
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REUBEN'S PORTION 
“By Joslyn Gray 


EUBEN need not have 
R worried. Anna Miller 

was far from being 
disappointed in her home- 
coming. She was surprised 
and delighted at the warm 
welcome she received, and 
quite satisfied with everything 
she found. Her mother looked ten 
years younger than Anna remem- 
bered her; Mrs. Miller’s hair was 
dressed prettily, her gown was be- 
coming, her face cheerful and almost 
animated. The contrast between the 
home that she had left and the present 
one was great. Furthermore, the con- 
trast between what she now found 
and the best that she had been able 
to get for herself through painful drudg- 
ery during her long absence added to 
her content. From the moment of her 
return the girl bloomed and throve. 

Although perhaps Anna was rather 
shallow, she was bright and gay, and 
more generally amiable than her intense 
sister. To the casual observer Anna, 
with her fairy yellow hair, — which 
Mabel Graham declared was bleached, 
—her merry hazel eyes and pink cheeks, 
was also much prettier than Rusty, 
although the thoughtful eye found the 
younger girl more attractive. 

From the first, Anna liked her ‘‘kid 
sister,’? as she called her, although 
Rusty was half a head taller than she. 
Rusty had no intention of relinquishing 
her position as manager of the house- 
hold into the hands of the newcomer. 
Indeed, Rusty had not shared equally 
in the general rejoicing at Anna’s re- 
turn. Perhaps the circumstances under 
which she learned of her sister’s arrival 
had something to do with it. Supposing 
that the girl whom she had seen in the 
carriage with Reuben was Mabel Gra- 
ham, she had gone home in a black 
mood—not a propitious time in which 
to receive so great a surprise. Although 
Rusty’s first instinctive resentment at 
her sister’s return lingered, she strug- 
gled against it; and largely because of 
Anna’s astonishing good nature, the two 
got on ‘fairly well. To herself Rusty 
admitted that she was the elder brother 
of the parable. She was ashamed, and 
yet—well, she had always been secretly 
sorry for that elder brother, and thought 
it mean that he should not have had a 
gold ring and a fatted calf. 

However, she was glad of one thing: 
now that Anna was at home, her family 
could not refuse to let her go to Miss 
Penny’s. Her father could no longer 
harp on the fact that he should thereby 
lose the only daughter he had left. 
Moreover, Miss Penny had rheumatism 
and needed her. 

None the less, when she proposed it at 
dinner a day or so after Anna’s return, 
dismayed silence fell upon the group 
round the table. 

‘*Aw, Rusty !’’ cried Frank reproach- 
fully, and was immediately echoed by 
Freddy. 

‘*But, boys, I shall be home every 
single day, ’’ Rusty protested ; ‘‘it won’t 
be at all as it was at the other house.’’ 

‘*You won’t be here to jolly us in the 
morning !’’ pleaded Frank. 

‘*But Anna will.’’ 

Mrs. Miller sighed much in the old 
way. Her husband pushed back his 
plate disconsolately and told her she had 
given him too large a piece of pie. 

Anna giggled. ‘‘Rusty still prefers 
rubes, Frank, though she has moved 
into the city,’’ she said. 

Rusty left the table suddenly. 

‘*Anna, you’ll have to be careful how 
you joke about Reuben to your sister, ’”’ 
said her father kindly. ‘‘She’s so fond 
of him that she’ll flare up at a word, 
where you could say anything about her 
—even call her red-headed. ’’ 

‘* Poor Rusty’s nervous,’’ returned 


Anna. ‘‘I’ll be careful how I handle | 


her, pa. She’s a dear, anyhow. ’’ 
‘‘She hasn’t been very well lately,’’ 
said Mrs. Miller. 


‘‘She’s considerable worked up about 
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ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 
“MIGHTY GLAD TO KEEP YOU WITH US, RUSTY, MY GIRL,” 
HE SAID HOARSELY 


Mabel Graham came way over from Wenham 
to take away from Farleigh children,’’ said 
Seth Miller. 

“*If it’s that, we can help her out,’’ said 
Anna. ‘‘She ought to have all her time for 
study, and I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll go 
over and help Miss Penny in her place—she 


seems to have that on her mind, too. I wouldn’t | 


do that sort of thing anywhere else, of course, 
but here in the country you can do it and be 
just as good as anyone else. How much does 
the old lady pay ?’’ 

**O Anna!’’ cried her mother, horror- 
stricken. ‘‘I wouldn’t have Rusty hear you 
speak that way of Miss Penny for all the 
world! Do be careful, child !’’ 

Mr. Miller was considering Anna’s proposal. 
Although he was delighted to have Anna at 
home again, no one could take the place of 
Rusty with him. If he could not keep both 
girls all the time, he should prefer to lend 
Anna to Miss Penny. He praised the girl for 
her kind, sisterly thought, and that afternoon 


the prize at the academy that that fat | he spoke of the matter to Reuben. 
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The idea came to Reuben with a shock. He 
had counted a good deal on Rusty’s coming 
back. He did not especially care for Anna,— 
if she had not belonged to the Miller family, 
he might even have disliked her,—and in any 
event he could not bear to think of her in 
Rusty’s place; but if it were better for Rusty, 
as her father and mother both believed? They 
ought, he reflected, to know best. He made no 
comment, but agreed to speak to Miss Penny 
about it. 

At first Miss Penny absolutely refused to 
consider the proposal. She liked Anna; indeed, 
she thought her very bright and attractive. 
When Anna had come to tea, she had seemed 
a handy little thing, and had helped clear the 
table and dry the china afterwards. But to 
give up Rusty for her? She would not think 
of it! 

Of course, she said to herself, if it were 
true that Rusty was not well— Every time 
Miss Penny met Seth Miller he spoke of 
his anxiety about Rusty. As a matter of fact, 
the girl had for some time seemed somewhat 
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pale and languid, although 
she looked better now. 

**T suppose it’s that schol- 
arship,’’ Miss Penny said to 
herself one evening, ‘‘and that 
fat Graham girl.’’ She turned 
suddenly to Reuben, who sat 
at the table with his book. 
**Reuben, do you think Rusty would 
get more time to study if she stayed 
at home than if she came here ?’’ 

Frowning, Reuben thrust his hand 
through his thick hair, which looked 
black nowadays except in the sun. 

** She does an awful lot of work 
at home, and still—I suppose she 
might get more time to study,’’ he 
admitted. ‘‘For she’s so fond of you 
and so anxious to do all she can that 
perhaps she keeps about more here. Of 
course she does a lot for her mother, 
too, only—well, I suppose it’s different 
—in her own home.’’ 

‘*T suppose it is,’? admitted Miss 
Penny. ‘‘I’m sure I loved my parents, 
and wanted to help my mother, and yet 
I was quite another girl when I visited 
my Aunt Hetty.’”’ She laughed. ‘‘I 
used to get all worn-out and have to get 
home to rest.’’ 

Reuben still frowned. ‘‘I suppose,’’ 
he said slowly, ‘‘that if she didn’t 
want to do a thing at home, she’d say 
so.”? 

Miss Penny rocked and rocked, and 
Mrs. Tramp, who liked a quiet lap, 
went disconsolately out into the kitchen. 
Reuben was wondering what Rusty her- 
self really thought about the plan. Of 
course her father would not have sug- 
gested it without Rusty’s approval ; and 
if she wanted to stay at home, it was 
all right. Still, it was very hard to face 
such a change. 

After talking the matter over again 
with Reuben at breakfast, Miss Penny 
decided that, if the others all thought 
it best, she would try Anna; but her 
heart was heavy, and so was Reu- 
ben’s. 

Seth Miller and his wife were pleased 
when they learned the decision, and 
Anna was soberly gratified ; but some- 
how no one wanted to tell Rusty her- 
self. 

**Rusty’s been boss so long that we 
don’t any of us know how to make up 
our minds for ourselves any more,’’ 
said her father. 

‘*Get Reuben to tell her,’’ Anna sug- 
gested; ‘‘she’ll take anything from 
him.’’ 

That seemed a capital way out of 
the difficulty, and Mr. Miller promised 
to see Reuben directly. But the words 
were hardly out of his mouth when 
Rusty came in and announced that, 
since she was going over to see Miss 
Penny after tea, she could take some 
of her things along in a bag. 

A silence followed her words, and 
everyone looked meaningly at her father. 
He winked frantically at Anna to indi- 
cate that she had better do the talking; 
but Anna pretended not to under- 
stand. 

When the pause became prolonged, 
Rusty looked inquiringly round the 
circle. 

‘* Rusty,’’ said her father, at last, 
‘*Miss Penny, having the rheumatiz, 
might want some one with her as could 
stay with her all the time—some one 
that don’t go to school.’’ 

‘*Did she say that?’’? demanded 
Rusty. 

‘*N-n-no, not just that,’’ he faltered, 
‘ *but — 

‘*But what, father?’’ the girl cried 
impatiently. 

‘* Rusty,’’? he began again deliber- 
ately, ‘‘we all felt that you ought to 
have more time to study, and—well, 
we want you should get that prize 
and go to college, though I don’t know 
how we shall ever spare you. But— 
but Anna here, not being in school, 
is willing to go over and help out 
Miss Penny and save your time and 
strength. ’’ 

Rusty flushed deeply, and then became 
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very white. ‘‘But Miss Penny wants me!’’ 
she cried, astonished and hurt. 

‘*Yes, Rusty, but she thinks she can get on 
with Anna,’’ he said; and then, seeing that 
Rusty was taking it hard, he thought of Anna’s 
suggestion. In his anxiety, he did not realize 
that he was not telling the exact truth. 

‘‘Reuben thought it might be better, you 
know, Rusty,’’ he remarked in a conciliatory 
tone. ‘‘Of course there’s Miss Penny with 
rheumatiz, and I guess Reuben’s dreadful sot 
on your getting the prize away from Wat 
Graham’s girl.’’ 

Rusty stared at him, whiter than ever. 
‘*Reuben said that?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘Why, not just them words, Rusty.’’ 

‘*He said it was better to have Anna?’’ 

‘*So he and Miss Penny seem to think, 
Rusty, all on account of that prize—oh, yes, 
and the rheumatiz!’’ 

There was another pause, and then Rusty 
spoke. 

‘‘Oh, very well,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘Then 
Anna had better go.’’ 

Rusty did not have to fly to her room to-day. 
She did not want to storm or weep. Her heart 
felt like ice. She hoped that it would stay 
frozen forever, because if it should melt it 
would ache. Her unwonted conduct deceived 
her family. They had been very uneasy, and 
now felt much relieved. Her parents noticed 
that she was strangely quiet all the evening 
but supposed that it was because Anna talked 
so much. 

As Rusty went to her room that night, her 
father stopped her at the foot of the stairs. 

‘*Mighty glad to keep you with us, Rusty, 
my girl,’’ he said hoarsely. 

Rusty nearly choked. At the head of the 
stairs, her mother waited. 

‘*O Rusty, it didn’t seem as if I could let you 
go!’’ she said, with a kind of pathetic humility. 

Rusty tried to speak, then kissed her mother 
instead and hurried into her room. As she shut 
herself in, the coldness in her heart seemed to 
melt, and she gave way to tears. 

But they did not ease the burden. Reuben had 
not wanted her back ! He had chosen Anna. He 
preferred the pretty stranger to his old friend. 
After all these years! Well, of course two years 
were not many, but it was really a long time, 
and they seemed like the oldest friends! Oh, 
it did not seem that she could bear it! 

Anna was pretty. She was dear and sweet 
and amusing, and she had no temper. It was 
undoubtedly a great relief to Reuben to be 
with some one who was not likely to burst 
into a rage and blow his head off at any 
moment. And Anna would never criticize him 
and pretend to wish that he were more like 
other boys who could not compare with him 
in any way. And yet—Reuben was not Reuben 
any longer if he were not a faithful friend. 

Anna was established at Miss Penny’s, doing 
her best, and school was going on steadily, 
before Reuben realized that anything was 
wrong. Rusty had chosen occasions to go to 
Miss Penny’s when she knew that he was not 
there, and it was only when he walked home 
from school with 
her one night that 
he suddenly discov- 
ered that she was 
different. It almost 
seemed that in some 
unknown, inexpli- 
cable way he must 
have deeply hurt 
or offended her ; but 
partly because he 
knew himself to be 
innocent, and partly 
from the way she 
carried herself, he 
decided thatitcould 
not be that. She 
did not seem vexed, 
only distant and 
perhaps scornful. 

And although he 
searched his mem- 
ory that night and 
many nights, Reu- 
ben found nothing 
to change his con- 
clusion. He some- 
times thought that 
he would question 
Rusty, but the ques- 
tion always froze 
on his lips. Her 
manner would not permit him to ask it. And | 


AN IMEXOME TU BULLFIGHT 





E had moved out to Minnesota in 

\ y 1862. When we had been there ten 
years and I had reached the age of 
nineteen we had sixty-five acres under the 
plough and were fairly prosperous. As my 
brothers left home to begin life for them- 
selves, more duties fell to my lot, until 
at last I had all the care of the live stock. 

I liked to name all the animals. Among the 
cattle there was One-Horned Cherry, a cow 
that knew more sly tricks than a circus mule. 
Bughorn Daisy got her name from the fact 
that her horns, which came out in front and 
made a level circle until the points were not 
more than four inches apart, reminded me of 
the ‘‘pinchers’’ on large beetles. The others all 
had names, too, but I shall mention only the 
three steers—Dick, Judge and Barney—and 
the bull, Duke Timothy. 

Dick was tall and red, with the manners of 
a gentleman. Judge had a white face and a 
look of almost human solemnity. Barney was 
black and white; and he was always ready to 
fight anything that wore hair. His belligerency 
did not extend to the human family, however, 
for he would let me walk up to him anywhere 
in the woods and ride him home. I named him 
one day after I had seen him whip a neigh- 
bor’s steer that was half again as big as he. I 
was sure he was Irish. 

Duke Timothy was a three-year-old Dur- 
ham, large for his age and full of life. He had 





the springy walk of a deer and his head was 
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1 FELT MY THUMB AND TWO FINGERS SINK 


INTO HIS NOSTRILS 


up high all the time except when he was 


more and more he inclined to the belief that it | | grazing or challenging. He was a handsome 
was not anything that he had done—it was | animal, and I was very proud of him. He 
just what he was and could not help. He was | had never shown a sign of ugly temper to me 
too old and stolid; Rusty was tired of his stupid | or to my father, and we thought him perfectly 
companionship. She had proposed sending | safe. 


Anna to Miss Penny. It must have been 


| One day in the fall I had begun the job of 


largely because she did not want to see so/| rebuilding the mangers and stalls in the long 


much of him. 


For the first time in his life Reuben was | barn. 


| Stable that took up the entire west side of our 
The lumber was piled up against the 


unhappy; but because he was naturally so | north end, and left an open floor about twelve 
serious, no one noticed it. He applied himself | feet wide by fifty feet long, planked over and 
to his studies as never before. And meanwhile be little wet. Through the open door in the 
Rusty was trying to forget her own unhappi- | south end of the stable I could see the cattle 


ness in equally hard study. Whereupon a pace |in the cow yard, busy with a good feed of 
began to be set at the academy that warned | ‘timothy hay and cornstalks, 


Mabel Graham to look to her laurels. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


| I was whistling as I worked, for I was as 
| happy as a boy of nineteen could be. As soon 











as I had finished my work I was going 
hunting, and my heart was light at the 
prospect. Father had allowed two days 
for the repair work, and was willing to 
let me have for myself all the time that 
I could save on it. I had figured that I 
could do the work in a day and a half; 
and I could get more fun out of half a 
day in those woods than the average boy of 
to-day could get in six. 

I was blessed with a big body and strong 
muscles and with well-nigh perfect health. At 
that time I measured six feet one and a half 
inches and weighed one hundred and eighty 
pounds. Hard work, and play that was some- 
times harder than the work, had toughened 
my muscles. My specialty was catch-as-catch- 
can wrestling, and all was grist that came 
to my mill. I never refused to wrestle any 
man that challenged me, regardless of his 
age, size and ability: There was no form of 
athletic sport practiced in the woods that I 
did not try, but, because I was rather heavy, 
I never could run or jump well. My brother 
Will said that I was a draft-horse build; it 
was true that I did draft-horse work most of 
the time. 

About ten o’clock I heard sounds of trouble 
in the yard. I had just picked up a board for 
the bottom of the manger, when I heard Duke 
‘*swear,’’ as I called it. That rumbling bass 
Booo-uh! meant war. Dropping the board I 
ran to the door to see what had disturbed 
him, and found him with his back to me, his 
head down and his hoofs sending the dirt up 
over his back in a shower. 

The other cattle were staring at him in 
wonder. I could not make out what had angered 
him until I noticed Dick, the steer; he seemed 
to know what the trouble was, and was evi- 
dently prepared for some warlike demonstra- 
tion from Duke. 

He was halfway across the yard, standing 
quartering; but at the next challenge. from 
Duke he turned until he faced him, although 
he still held his head high and looked more 
disgusted than angry. Again and again the 


_ deep Booo-uh! came from Duke; the bull was 


plainly working himself up to the fighting 
pitch. 

I ran back to get a club from the broken 
seraps, but found nothing except a tapering 
piece of one-inch lumber about four feet long. 
As I raced back to the yard I realized that it 
was a very inadequate weapon, but it was all 
that I could get in a hurry. I shouted to Duke 
in an effort to scare him away from Dick; 
but the bull took it for the starting word and 
lunged furiously at his foe. Dick’s head 
dropped like a flash, and I saw the muscles 
on his thighs roll and knot themselves as he 
met the bull squarely. 

I knew that I had no business in that mix-up 
with such a weapon, and so I dropped it and 
ran for a pitchfork. There was none in the 
stable, and the only one in sight was up on 
the haymow, fifteen feet above me. From the 
sounds from the yard I knew that the struggle 
was becoming more furious, and I hurried 
back to the doorway to see how the battle 
fared. 

The two beasts were very evenly matched, 
and their feet went ploughing through the 
damp soil of the yard. First one would get 
the advantage and then the other. Dick pushed 
the bull back against the east fence, and then 
Duke got Dick to slipping, and forced him 
almost across to the west fence. They tipped 
over the feed rack and the water barrels, 
smashed a bran-mash pail and knocked down 
a yearling that was trying to cross the yard. 

The rest of the cattle watched the fight with 
as much interest as I did; Barney walked up 
until his head was within two feet of the bel- 
ligerents and danced round to keep his relative 
position, as if he were the referee. 

At last the battle began to swing in favor of 
Dick, chiefly because his adversary became so 
angry that he was almost crazy; shutting his 
eyes, the bull would rush blindly at the other. 
Once, when Duke was charging, Dick shifted 
his position just a little ; the instant that Duke’s 
head went past, the steer swung and caught 
the bull off guard. Dick had him then where 
he wanted him, with his horns against the 
other’s neck, and in an instant he had whirled 
the bull half round and was at him in his most 
vulnerable spot, the flank. 

It was all over except the shouting then, for 
Dick chased Duke round the yard at his best 
pace until I turned the bull into the stable and 
shut the door. 

A wave of my hand in front of Dick was 
enough to stop him, and he stood still while I 
went up to him and looked him over for in- 
juries. There was only one, and that was 
merely a scratch, which he had got when he 
knocked the feed rack over with a swing of 
his heavy hips. 

After petting Dick for a moment I went into 
the stable; I intended to put a rope on Duke 
and lead him to another stable, where I would 








leave him tied until he had repented of his 
sins. I fastened the door on the inside with an 
iron hook that I had to push down smartly in 
order to make it enter the staple. To unfasten 
the door I generally knocked the hook up 
with the handle of the pitchfork. 

I had no sooner got the hook into the staple 
than I heard a rumble from Duke and, turn- 
ing, saw him lower his head and start for me 
full tilt. 

He was not more than ten feet away and I 
had little time to dodge. In fact, I stood still 
until he was within three or four feet of me; 
then I turned quickly on the balls of my feet 
and bowed my back. 

He went past me so close that one horn 
caught in my half - buttoned waistcoat and 
ripped two buttons off. As his head hit the 
post at the side of the door a resounding 
thump, I sprang behind him to get him by the 
tail. 

But I was not quite quick enough. He 
whirled to the right so swiftly that he almost 
cornered me, and I just managed to dodge his 
rush by throwing myself to the left so that I 
struck on my hands. My feet described a half 
circle and I came up nearly twice my length 
from the bull. 

I tried to rush to the hay hole, but before I 
could reach it Duke had made a half turn and 
was skirting that side of the stable at full 
speed. Dodging to the left, I made a quick 
turn and was behind him. I tried again to get 
a grip on his tail, but was so far from suc- 
ceeding that I very nearly ran on his horns as 
he whipped round at me. For an animal of 
his size he could turn with astonishing quick- 
ness. He made me think of the cow pony that 
the cowboy said could turn on a dime and 
have a nickel to spare. 

It is easy to joke about it now, but it was 
far from seeming funny to me while it lasted. 
Every time I bowed my back to let one of 
those sharp horns pass my stomach nervous 
fear sent a sharp pain through my body. I was 
afraid that he would strike with a sidelong 
swing of his head and catch me full in the 
abdomen. 

In quick succession he made half a dozen 
rushes at me, and I escaped them by efforts 
that wet my face with perspiration and made 
my legs begin to feel the strain. 

I realized that, if I did not do something very 
soon to end the bull’s attacks, in one of his 
quick turns he would catch me. As he rushed 
at me again I leaped as far to one side as I 
could, but I had to wait until he was close 
before I leaped, or he would have followed me 
so quickly that I should not have had time to 
recover for his charge. 

He turned this time a little quicker than 
before, and again I had to shift like a boxer 
and bow my back as his head swept through 
under my breast. -This time I did net recover 
as I should have and his shoulder hit my side. 
I grasped for his neck with both hands, as the 
only thing within reach, but missed my grip; 
my body whirled in a half turn, and I fell 
heavily on my right side. 

I had no time to rise, for the bull, with an 
angry bellow, turned swiftly toward me. His 
great head was fairly over my body, and in an 
agony of desperation I reached for his nostrils 
with my right hand and closed my left hand 
on one of his horns. 

I felt my thumb and two fingers sink into 
his nostrils, and, with a heave that took every 
ounce of strength that I had, I pushed his nose 
up and at the same time pulled down on the 
horn. 

When his head was in the bent position 
that this manceuvre gave it he could not use 
his horns on me, and he fought hard to free 
himself. I knew that this was the crucial 
moment and resolved that I would not relax 
that grip while I had any strength in me. 
Duke heaved his neck and stamped his feet, 
and all the while blew his breath over me like 
a hot blast from a furnace. 

I struggled to my knees, and at once the bull 
dragged me halfway across the stable; then I 
rose to one knee and one foot, staggered to 
both feet and hung on while the creature 
swung me back and forth. 

I had twisted his head halfway round, and 
held it across my left thigh; I had to bear 
down with all my strength on his right horn 
to keep his head in that position. Round and 
round we whirled on the wet planks; at times 
we got on the dry flooring next the haymow, 
only to swing back at the next jerk to the wet 
part. 

I did not dare let go his nose or his horn 
for a second, but I knew that I must end the 
struggle soon, for my arms were beginning 
to feel the strain in the hollow of the elbow ; 
presently they would begin to tremble from 
the long tension, and then they would lose 
strength rapidly. 

Twice I tried to throw the bull by jerking 
his head suddenly when his feet hit the wet 
places, but each time he foiled me. Then I 
tried to turn his nose higher and to throw him 
as a cowboy throws steers—bulldogging, they 
call it; but his neck was too strong for me to 
twist it any farther, and I went back to my 
former methods. 

Three times more I tried unsuccessfully to 
throw him by a sudden jerk on his neck. Then 
I managed to get him to turn in the opposite 























direction, and as he revolved I watched until 
his feet hit the wet planks. At that instant, 
summoning every ounce of strength in me, I 
gave a tremendous jerk. The bull’s feet slipped 
a little. I gave another quick jerk and they 
flew out sidewise, and with a crash he struck 
the floor on his side. 

I dropped across his head and held him 
down while I wheezed and panted. At last, 
when I could breathe naturally, the bull 
had ceased to struggle and rage. When he had 
entirely ceased his angry blowings, I rose 
from his head and climbed through the hay 
hole over the manger and lay down on the 





loose hay in the barn; my arms ached from 














fia ATOMS 


the long strain and my knees trembled under 
me. Duke rose to his feet, walked over to 
the back of the stable and stood shaking his 
head and blowing great breaths of relief; he 
seemed as glad to be done with the strain as I 
was. 

After I had recovered from the exertion, I 
went out of the barn and came back with a 
rope and a hardwood club about the size of a 
baseball bat. With those in hand I entered the 
stable, drove Duke into a corner and put the 
rope on his horns. Then I led him out through 
the yardful of cattle and off to the other 
stable, where he remained until we sold him a 
month later. I was not sorry to see him go. 





“3y Theodore W. Richards 
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ORE than two thousand years ago 
M the Greek philosophers tried to imag- 

ine the nature of the materials that 
compose the earth, the sun and the stars. Noth- 
ing could be more interesting than the study of 
the nature of things, they thought ; and to-day 
we must agree that it remains among the most 
interesting of all studies. 

There were two opposing groups of philoso- 
phers. One group maintained that everything 
is made of very small, separate particles, which 
must be exceedingly hard and durable, for 
otherwise they would soon become worn-out; 
they must be incapable of being cut to pieces. 
Hence the philosophers called these particles 
atoms—a Greek word that means, ‘‘That 
which cannot be cut.’’ 

The other group of philosophers believed that 
there are no separate atoms, but, rather, 
that everything is continuous; in other words, 
that everything can be subdivided not only as 
far as one can see, but also much farther— 
indeed that nothing can ever be so small that 
it cannot be cut in half. 

As a matter of fact, neither set of philoso- 
phers could, by any process of mere thinking, 
without experiment, discover very much about 
the things that they sought to explain. The 
atomic theory seemed, however, definite enough 
to cause the Latin poet Lucretius to write a 
long poem about it, in which he tried to show 
that the whole world, indeed the whole uni- 
verse, might be built up from atoms. 


A QUAKER’S DISCOVERIES 


hi] Sir Isaac Newton firmly believed in the 
Uk, Old atomic idea; but, so far as we know, 

== he had no definite arguments that could 
certainly decide in its favor. Perhaps, however, 

his little dog, Diamond, when he overturned 
the candle that set fire to Newton’s latest work, 

destroyed writings that concerned atoms. The 
great man only exclaimed, ‘‘O Diamond, Dia- 
mond, little knowest thou what thou hast 
done!’’ but he was so distressed by the catas- 
trophe that he never afterwards would speak 
of it or of the writings that were burned. 

Although a few other people, especially a 
Russian named Lomonosov, wrote about atoms, 
the matter rested until about one hundred and 
thirteen years ago much as the ancient philoso- 
phers had left it. Then an English Quaker, 
named John Dalton, who had always been 
much interested in the ancient atomic theory, 
thought of a method of getting new evidence 
in favor of it. Men had known for some time 
that many of the substances which constitute. 
the earth combine with one another or merge 
into one another in such a way as to make 
new substances. Such chemical combination is 
very different from mere mixing or pounding 
together ; in each case the combining substances 
lose their nature and qualities and become a 
new substance, different from either. Moreover, 
it had recently been shown that substances 
would chemically combine in definite propor- 
tions. 

But Dalton went further and showed that 
sometimes one substance will combine with 
twice as much of another substance as it will 
at other times; for example, iron when very 
hot will combine with sulphur in the propor- 
tion of exactly one and three fourths parts to 
one part, and at a lower temperature the same 
amount of iron will combine with exactly two 
parts of sulphur ; and the two products are very 
different from each other. Those weights are 
definite; for example, if 1.2 parts of sulphur 
were taken, only 1.0 parts would combine with 
the one and three fourths parts of iron at the 
higher temperature, and the extra 0.2 would 
be left over. 

A less intelligent person might have thought 
that the fact has little to do with atoms; but 
Dalton saw at once its possible meaning. He 
thought: ‘‘If atoms exist and if they have 
definite weights, we should expect that some- 
time one atom of iron would combine with one 
atom of sulphur, and that at other times under 
different conditions one atom of iron would 
combine with two atoms of sulphur.’? Because 
there could never be a fraction of an atom, the 
increasing combination must go by jumps. If 





-haps millions of them in 





the atom of iron weighed one and three fourths 


times as much as that of 
sulphur, such figures as 
those given above would 
be exactly what anyone 
would expect. 

Dalton maintained that 
the only reasonable expla- 
nation of those figures was 
that everything is made 
up of atoms, and that 
under the proper condi- 
tions the atoms combine. 
Of course he realized that 
in weighing his iron and 
sulphur he was not weigh- 
ing single atoms, but per- 


each case; nevertheless, 
the principle is exactly the 
same. 

Not everyone at once ac- 
cepted Dalton’s idea; but 
as time went on it seemed 
more and more probable, 
and now there are very 
few people familiar with 
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weights. The full details of the method by 
which the chemist decides whether the atoms 
combine one to one, or one to two, or one to 
three, cannot be explained here; but the final 
result is very simple, and everyone agrees 
about it nowadays. 


REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF 
ATOMS 


rae Thus the chemist finds, for example, 
“4 that the atom of lead is more than two 
oa} hundred times as heavy as the atom of 
hydrogen, and the atom of sulphur a little 
more than twice as heavy as the atom of oxy- 
gen. Those relative weights of things that 
combine—that is to say, those relative atomic 
weights—are numbers of very great interest to 
the thoughtful chemist ; not only do they come 
into use in almost every analysis that he makes 
in his laboratory but also they have sugges- 
tions of deep, hidden significance. 

No one can change the atomic weights by 
any amount of thinking or experiment. They 
are definite and seem to have existed from the 
very beginning of the uni- 
verse. What can be their 
meaning? 

That is one of the ques- 
tions that the chemist 
would like very much to 
answer; hence he has 
spent much time in finding 
out the exact values of the 
atomic weights. 

Another very remark- 
able thing about atoms 
seems to be, as the ancients 
guessed, their durability. 
The old philosophers were 
right in thinking that the 
atoms must be very diffi- 
eult to cut up or wear 
away, but it does not nec- 
essarily follow that they 
are very hard in the sense 
that a diamond is hard. 
Indeed, there is much to 
show that great pressure 
will change their shape. 
Nevertheless, whether or 


the facts who do not agree with Dalton in | not they can be compressed, there is no doubt 
thinking that the theory of atoms is altogether | that under ordinary conditions most of them 


the best way of explaining how things are made. 

Much has been added to the atomic theory 
in the one hundred and thirteen years that have 
passed since Dalton first brought forward real 
scientific evidence in favor of the ancient idea. 
In ways too intricate to be described here we 
have little by little got some knowledge of the 


probable size of atoms. They must indeed be | 
exceedingly small. For example, in a teaspoon- | 


ful of water we have good reason to believe 
that there are very nearly a million, million, 
million, million atoms; thus: 1,000, 000,000, - 
000, 000, 000, 000,000. That number is so tre- 
mendously big that it is beyond our ability to 
imagine it, even though we can write it down. 
It means, of course, that the atom is far 
smaller than anything we can see or feel or 
taste or smell. Indeed the atom must be so 
small that, if we imagine a tennis ball magni- 
fied to be forty miles in diameter, the atoms in 
it would then be no larger than grains of fine 
sand one one-hundredth of an inch in diameter. 
The number of atoms in our world is perhaps 
about a hundred septillion septillions; thus: 
100, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, - 
000, 000,000, 000,000. Since the sun, which has 
more than three hundred thousand times the 
mass of the earth, must also be composed of 
atoms (because from the study of the light that 
comes from it we know that the sun is composed 
of the same sort of materials that we have on 
earth), the number of the tiny particles in the 
sun must be appallingly larger. 

But in spite of the staggering number of 
atoms in the earth and the sun and the planets, 
and the still greater number that must be in 
the stars, there are probably not more than one 
hundred different sorts of atoms. We have ex- 
cellent reason to believe that out of that very 
small number of different kinds of particles 





hold together tenaciously, so that for practical 
purposes, either in everyday life or in most 
parts of the science of chemistry, we may think 
of them as being entirely indestructible. When 
heated very hot, they seem merely to vibrate 
or to tremble, and in doing that each one sends 
out its own particular sort of light, by means of 
which we can identify it. That gives us the 
means of knowing that the heavenly bodies 
are made of the same atoms that we know on 
earth. 

Only two or three of the kinds of atoms that 
we now know on earth appear to be capable of 
splitting up into smaller ones. 

Of these atoms radium is the most striking 
example. Its ‘‘atoms’’ seem to be steadily 
going to pieces at such a rate that of an ounce 
of radium only half an ounce would be left 
after 1670 years. So far as we know, the 
half that was lost would have turned finally 
into a sort of lead, together with a strange 
gas called helium. Each ‘‘atom’’ of radium 
perhaps yields one atom of lead and five of 
helium. Moreover, radium itself seems to be 
slowly formed from another still heavier ele- 
ment, uranium. 

But the ‘‘atoms’’ that decompose in this 
fashion (and, by the way, nothing that man 
can do will either hasten or retard that split- 
ting process) are quite exceptional. There are 
only a few of the very heaviest ‘‘atoms’’ that 
seem to be too big to hang together. Such par- 
ticles ought not really to be called ‘‘atoms’’ 
at all. At least seventy-five of the sorts of 
atoms seem to be permanent, and to deserve 
their name, at least so far as present condi- 
tions on earth are concerned. 

You cannot help wondering of what the 
atoms themselves are composed. Small as they 
are, they still are not infinitesimally small. 


the whole universe is composed—the different | Within the past few years a number of facts 
kinds of stones and metals, the substances in | have been found that seem to point to the pos- 
bone and muscle, the different fibres and pulps | sibility that even the smallest atoms may be 
in plants, and the many substances that cause made up of still smaller particles, called ‘‘cor- 
different tastes and different smells, as well as | puscles’’ or ‘‘electrons, ’’ although the interest- 


different colors. And of the possible one hun- | 


dred kinds of atoms only about twenty-five are 


| 


ing evidence concerning them is by no means 
so certain as that about the atoms themselves. 


at all common or much concerned in ordinary, | But as Kipling says, ‘‘ That is another story. ’”’ 
everyday life, and of those only perhaps fifteen | The later theory does not destroy or affect in 


are of vital importance to us. 


GETTING ATOMIC WEIGHTS 


ht Each chemical element is supposed to 
Hil have its own special kind of atoms, all 
PMY alike for that element, but different 
from those of any other element. Among the 


properties or qualities of the atoms is the prop- | 
erty of weight. Evidently the atoms are much | 


too small to be weighed one by one ; we cannot 
even see them with our most powerful micro- 
scopes. But, taking advantage of Dalton’s 


any way the atomic theory of Dalton, which 
remains the best method of explaining chemical 
change. 

Many persons are likely to think that the 
atomic theory has very little to do with our 
everyday lives. But when we think that, if 
the theory is true, we are entirely made 
up of atoms ourselves, that everything round 
us —our food, the tables and chairs in our 
rooms, and indeed everything with which 
we come into contact—must also be made up 
of atoms, we cannot help seeing that, after 
all, the theory may be of great practical im- 


idea, we can determine whether one kind of} portance. For clearly the qualities of those 
atom is heavier than another by weighing the exceedingly small atoms must affect every 
proportion in which one elementary substance | single thing round us. The way in which the 
combines with another. That is what the | atoms combine with one another to form the 
chemist does when he determines atomic’! little groups called molecules, and the way in 








which they act before and after combination, 
must be the cause of everything that happens 
to us. 

In this world no one can use successfully a 
tool that he does not understand, and the atoms 
seem to be the tools that we use in every- 
thing that we do. Until we understand the 
mysterious and undiscovered reason of their 
qualities we shall not really understand the 
substances that we believe to be built up of 
atoms. When we have a better understanding 
of them we certainly ought to be able to use 
the atoms better, and to regulate our lives, our 
nourishment and everything else more suc- 
cessfully. 

Chemistry is the science that has to do espe- 
cially with this idea of atoms and molecules. 
We are surrounded by chemical happenings 
and live in a chemical world. We use the heat 
produced by the chemical combination of coal 
with oxygen in the air to drive our locomotive 
engines and the dynamos that run our electric 
cars and to warm our houses; the very breath 
that we draw causes chemical changes in our 
bodies. The building up of our muscles, of our 
bones, and even of the brain that enables 
us to think, depends on chemical processes that 
happen to the things we have eaten when they, 
step by step, become parts of our bodies. We 
are indeed chemical machines. If the atomic 
theory is true, all those processes happen by 
the different combinations of atoms with one 
another. 


ATOMS A GOOD GUESS 


all In thinking about these matters you 
= a must remember that no one has ever 
Ils seen an atom, and that perhaps no 
one will ever see one. Atoms are still imag- 
inary, just as they were in the time of the 
old philosophers; but the difference between 
our point of view. about them and that of 
the old philosophers is that in ancient times 
the idea of atoms was only a wild guess, 
without any real evidence to bear it out, 
whereas nowadays we have thousands of dif- 
ferent facts that can be explained better by 
the theory of atoms than in any other way. 
Hence the theory is highly probable, although 
perhaps no one ought to go so far as to speak 
of the existence of atoms as absolutely cer- 
tain. 

We may say it is certain that there is a 
table in the room and that there is a porcelain 
teacup on the table. Those are facts as real 
as anything can be that eyes may see and 
hands feel. 

Further, it is a fact that the table is made 
chiefly of the elementary substances carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen, and the teacup chiefly 
of the elementary substances silicon, alumin- 
jum and oxygen. Those are facts that only 
chemists can prove; but since all chemists 
agree about them, those facts, too, are as 
definite as anything can be. 

But that the teacup and the table are made 
up of atoms is a guess that brings in thought 
and imagination. We cannot see or feel or in 
any way perceive the million, million, million, 
million atoms in the teacup. Nevertheless, 
we cannot explain all that we know about 
the table and the teacup without imagining 
them to be made of those atoms. Hence, 
although the atomic theory may still be con- 
sidered as only a guess, it is certainly a very 
good guess. 


THE HOPE OF THE CHEMIST 


5: We must be careful to distinguish be- 
i); # tween a theory of this kind, however 


LJ useful and suggestive, and the things 
that we can actually see and feel. For that 
reason it is probably best, when beginning 
chemistry, to study the facts first. The begin- 
ner cannot possibly understand some of the 
most important ideas upon which the atomic 
theory rests; and therefore he cannot at first 
really understand the theory. The theory is a 
sort of seaffolding that has greatly helped us 
to build our science; but the facts are more 
important than any theory. 

No one can think of those matters without 
wondering at the mystery of the structure of 
our world, and without admiring the compli- 
cated and excellently fitted mechanism that 
enables us to live. Wonder is the feeling that 
inspires the chemical investigator to continue 
his work. . 

It is a far deeper curiosity than that which 
inspires men, whose courage we so greatly 
admire, to give their lives in the search for the 
north or south pole, or to climb a previously 
unsealed mountain. The compelling nature of 
the chemist’s curiosity lies in the fact that it 
has to do with the things which concern the 
very essence of our being, which regulate every 
breath and every motion, and in the absence 
of which the world would be ‘‘without form 
and void.’’ : 

Every thinking chemical investigator hopes 
that the advance of knowledge may not only 
satisfy a part of his insatiable curiosity but 
also be of use to mankind in helping the 
farmer, the doctor, the biologist and the 
manufacturer in their services to their fel- 
lowmen. Our present knowledge is so mea- 
gre, compared with all the immense bulk of 
the unknown, that there is good prospect 



















































































of discovering yet much more in the future. 
Let us hope that man will learn to use all 


the great possible benefits of science, not for | 





perfecting engines of destruction, but rather 
for building up the basis for a nobler life 
in the years to come. 


THE SINGLETON OAKS 
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broad-brimmed hat, Arthur 

Singleton stood halfway 
between the house and the road 
and directed three negroes who 
were ploughing deep for cotton. 
Three months ago he had come 
home from the state agricultural 
college to take charge of the plan- 
tation; and even in that short 
time the results of his vigorous 
administration were visible. 

The old hedgerows that had once stretched 
from the mansion to the big road had been cut ; 
the site of the flower garden had been ploughed 
under; an avenue of half-dead trees had been 
removed and the driveway narrowed. Only the 
Singleton oaks remained. They bordered the 
road on either side for a quarter of a mile. 
Their rugged outlines were softened now by 
the filmy green tracery of early spring. On 
the topmost branch of the tallest tree a mocking 
bird poured out his joy to the morning. 

As Arthur’s father, Maj. Francis Single- 
ton, came out on the big white - columned 
portico and took his seat in the sunlight, he 
turned toward him. Then with a final look 
at the three negroes, who were shouting at 
their mules and who were ploughing faster 
than they had ever ploughed before, he strode 
toward the house. The major smiled as his 
son came up on the portico. Arthur leaned 
against one of the columns and looked at his 
father. 

The young man cleared his throat. ‘tI have 
decided,’’ he said, ‘‘that those oaks out there 
on the road must go.’’ 

The old gentleman grasped his stick tighter 
and, with challenging eyes, glanced up from 


I: khaki and leggings and 


underneath his broad hat. ‘‘Why?’’ he de- | oaks along the road.” 


manded. 


‘*They shade the cotton, father. Their roots| wid ’em, suh?’”’ 


rob the soil. The lumber company will pay 
well for them cut and hauled, and we need the 
money to meet the note for fertilizer.’’ 

‘*Why, Arthur, do you know, sir, that those 
trees have been famous for two centuries, that 
travelers from afar have praised them, that 
Gen. Marion in the Revolutionary War used 
to rest his forces underneath them ?’’ 

**T know all that, father, but —’’ 

‘* All these years, ’’ continued the major, not 
heeding the interruption, ‘‘they have blessed 
tired man and beast. Now that the forests are 
cut, they form an oasis along a blazing road. 
To cut them, sir, would be sacrilege !’’ 

‘*That’s sentiment, father.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ admitted the major, ‘‘it’s sen- 
timent.’’ 

‘*Pon’t you think that sentiment has cost 
us enough in the past, father ?’’ 

Arthur flushed and checked himself. Per- 
haps he had gone too far. Under his father’s 
mismanagement the original plantation had 
sadly dwindled. Notes signed without question 
for army comrades in need and for distant rel- 
atives had consumed hundreds of acres. In 


Arthur’s opinion sentiment had been the old | 


gentleman’s besetting weakness, and he had 
come home firmly resolved to fight it. The 
fight was on, and he must win. 

‘*You see, father,’’ he continued, ‘‘we have 
to meet that note for fertilizer. You can’t meet 
a note these days with anything except money. 
As for the oaks, I love them as much as 
you. ’’ 

The major smiled a little bitterly. ‘‘Do 
you?’’ he asked. ‘‘ You do not remember 
your mother well, Arthur. She died when you 
were quite young. She loved those trees. 
When she was a slender bride she used to 
walk under them. After you learned to toddle 
she took you out there.’? The major smiled. 
‘Such a tiny tot under such giant trees —I 
see it all again. Those 
trees are entwined with 
the life of your ances- 
tors. They —’’ ¢ 

‘* Father |’? Arthur in- 
terposed, more deeply 
moved than he would 
admit to himself. ‘‘You 
are getting away from 
the matter in hand. The 
note! I say we must 
meet the note !’’ 

‘““Can it not be re- 
newed ? I know the pres- 
ident of the bank well. 
He comes of a good fam- 
fly.”” 

“*O father, you know 
nothing of modern busi- 
ness! A note promptly 
met means ready credit 
in the future, and that 
means everything to us! 
I have just begun this 








| ment as meaning that you 
| have a right to cut those 


@y SamuelA.Derieux we 


work. I must, I will, see it succeed—unless 
you, father, tie my hands with sentiment!’’ 
‘*Are your hands so easily tied?’’ asked the 
major serenely. 
Arthur flushed angrily. The impossibility of 
standing on common ground with his father in 
these matters stung him to a sort of desper- 


‘ation. He took a step forward and looked 


straight into the major’s eyes. 

‘*T took charge of the plantation under an 
agreement, sir. ‘That agreement was that in 
matters of this sort I was to have my way. 
You said at the time it was a gentlemen’s 
agreement, and —’’ 

‘*Have a care, young man!’’ cried the major. 
‘*T do not need you to remind me that a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement is binding. I might re- 
mind you, though, that there are certain tacit 
considerations—that a gentlemen’s agreement 
is not to be pushed to its technical limits. If 
so, it ceases to be a gentlemen’s agreement. ’’ 

‘‘There’s the note,’’ Arthur said grimly. 
‘‘Nothing except money will satisfy the note. 
I appeal to our agreement. ’’ 

The major rose from his chair and, straight- 
ening his bent shoulders, looked Arthur 
steadily in the eye. ‘‘Do 
you interpret the agree- 


trees??? 
‘‘Emphatically I do!?? 
‘¢' Then the oaks shall 
be cut. Hank !’’ he called 4 
to an old negro who just ‘i 
then came round the cor- : 
ner of the house. ‘‘Tell 
the boys first thing in the 
morning to get at those 


> 
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‘*What you gwine do 
asked 
Hank. 

‘*Cut them down.’’ 

‘*Cut ’em down! Cut 
’em!’? The old negro’s jaw dropped in blank 
amazement, and his eyes suddenly grew big. 

‘“They shade the cotton, Hank.’’ 

‘But cotton grow up in a year, suh!’’ 
pleaded Hank, twisting his limp hat as if it 
were a rag. ‘‘It take a t’ousand years to grow 
dem trees. ’’ 

‘*The matter’s settled. Tell the boys.’’ 

Hank, mumbling to himself, hobbled down 
the steps. The major went into the house. 

Dinner that day was eaten in silence. Old 
Mandy, the cook, as she waited on the table, 
now and then cast angry glances at Arthur. 
Hank always sought the kitchen with his griefs 
and indignation. Arthur knew that most of 
the silent rebellions against his régime origi- 
nated in the kitchen. 

‘“*T am going to Charleston this afternoon, 
father,’’ said Arthur, when the meal was 
over. ‘‘I shall now be able to meet the note. It 
removes a burden from my mind.’’ 

‘*T am glad the burden is removed,’’ replied 
Maj. Singleton. ‘‘You have worked hard, my 
boy.’’ 

That afternvon Arthur drove to the station 
and took the train for Charleston. He was 
going to attend to business, that was true; but 
if he had looked deep into his heart he would 
have discovered that he was in fact run- 
ning away. He did not want to be with his 
father that afternoon, and he did not want to 
see the trees come crashing down in the 
morning. 

Once in the city, however, his feelings 
changed. Here was life and stir and business. 
He walked briskly uptown. The sight of the 
cadets drilling in Citadel Square thrilled him. 
Like him these were clean-cut young fellows, 
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efficient. With a touch of pity he thought of 
his father and the old generation that had 
dreamed away their lives. 

He had turned into King Street when a 
touring car, spattered with mud and with a 
trunk strapped on behind, passed him. The 
driver turned suddenly and waved his hand to 
him. It was Fred Graham, an old college friend 
from the upper part of the state, in whose home 
he had spent Thanksgiving. Beside Fred sat 
Mary Graham, with her veil flying out behind. 
The car turned to the curb and stopped, and 
Arthur hurried toward them. 

‘* Climb in,’? commanded Fred, as they 
shook hands. ‘‘ We are taking our spring- 
vacation trip. You must eat supper with us 
to-night. ’’ 

As the car moved on, Mary Graham turned 


| half round to him. Her cheeks were flushed 
| and her eyes dancing. ‘‘ You can’t guess whom 
| we saw this afternoon,’’ she said. ‘‘We saw 
| your father! I’m sure it was he.’’ 


A skeptical snort from her brother indicated 
that he was less certain. 

‘*Tt was your father, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘“*T don’t know,’’ said Arthur, laughing. 
‘‘Where was he and what was he doing?’’ 

Mary turned round and rested her little 
gloved hand on the back of the seat. ‘‘ About 

forty miles back on the 

road, near Eutawville, 

we passed him. He and 

| an old negro were walk- 

ing along the road un- 

der a grove of trees. It 

was your father, wasn’t 
grr? 

With a sober face 
Arthur nodded assent. 
Mary turned to her 
brother triumphantly. 

**T told you so,’’ she 
said. ‘*‘ For one thing, 
Arthur, he looked like 
you.’’ 

At that moment Fred 
stopped the car in front 
of the hotel, and the 
conversation was inter- 
rupted. A few minutes 
later the three went into 
the large white dining 
room ; they had it almost 
to themselves, for the 
winter tourists had de- 
parted and the travel to 
the coast had not begun. 

‘*Now,’’ began Arthur, when they had or- 
dered supper, ‘‘tell me about father. ’’ 

The girl leaned forward eagerly. ‘‘We had 
been driving through a level, dreary country, 
when we suddenly ran into an enchanted 
spot. On both sides of the road grew great, 
wonderful oaks that met overhead. I just 
made Fred slow down. ‘Then I saw across 
the fields the old mansion with its white col- 
umns and the other houses grouped round. 
I remembered your description of your home, 
and I told Fred I believed that was the very 
place !’? 

‘*You haven’t said anything about father 
yet,’’ Arthur said. ‘ 

‘‘Oh, that’s the best of all! Your father and 
an old negro, both bareheaded, were walking 
under the trees. ‘They did not hear us com- 
ing. Now and then they stopped and looked 





| up at the trees like children, and your father 
| pointed out something with his cane. In the 
| afternoon sunlight the whole scene was magi- 
| cal. ’? 

| “She's full of sentiment,” said Fred, laugh- 
| ing. But Arthur was wondering whether, after 
'all, sentiment was not one of the best things 
| in the world. 

‘*'They both bowed low as we passed, ’’ Mary 
went on. ‘‘When I looked back they had con- 
tinued their walk. You know I had a strange 
feeling. I felt that the old gentleman and his 
servant were in some sort of trouble, and that 
I should like to serve them. ’’ 

There was another burst of laughter from 
Fred. The waiter was coming toward them at 
last, balancing his tray; but Arthur, rising 
suddenly, glanced at his watch. 

‘*Perhaps you have served them,’’ he said 
|gently to Mary. ‘‘I hate to break away like 





this, but I’ve got 'to go home, and I have only 
ten minutes to catch the t * 

‘*Oh!”? cried Mary. ‘‘ There was nothing the 
matter, really there wasn’t. Your father looked 
well and ruddy. I didn’t mean —’’ 

‘*T know,’’ Arthur replied, with a smile. 
‘*There is nothing serious. I just feel that I 
ought to go. This train is the last chance until 
to-morrow afternoon. ’’ 

‘*Now, what’s all this?’’ demanded Fred, 
rising with his napkin in his hand. ‘‘Mary, 
you have played thunder with the delicate 
feelings of our one-time all-star tackle. Are 
you really going, Arthur? Well, it looks like a 
case of temporary insanity, but I’ll take you 
to the station in the car. I’ll be back in ten 
minutes, Mary.’’ 

Arthur shook hands with Mary, and the 
two young men hurried out of the dining 
room and to the garage. Then Fred drove 
swiftly to the station; the two jumped out 
and ran through the waiting room to the 
shed. The train was pulling out. The gates 
were closed. 

Fred put his hand on Arthur’s shoulder. 
‘tNothing serious, old man, is it?’’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ replied Arthur. 

‘*Taken this way often ?’’ 

‘tNo—not often enough. ’’ 

They went back and had their supper. Then 
all three took a walk through the city. When 
they said good night in the lobby at the hotel, 
Mary came close to Arthur. 

‘‘What was the matter?’’ she asked, with a 
serious look on her face. 

For a moment Arthur was on the point of 
telling her about the trees, and then he said, 
‘‘Why, I just thought of something that I ought 
to attend to—nothing serious. ’’ 

Arthur crawled wearily into bed, but he 
could not sleep. Now. that the sounds of the 
street were silent the picture of old Hank and 
his father taking their last walk under the 
trees became more and more vivid in his mind. 
He went over again and again his conversation 
with his father that morning. He knew that 
he had over-emphasized the importance of 
meeting the note—that he could renew the note 
without much hurting his credit. 

His father’s words about the agreement 
recurred to him. Had he not overstepped the 
bonds of a gentlemen’s agreement in insisting 
that the trees his father loved be cut? The 
trees themselves seemed to rise before his eyes 
in long, stately lines—giants that had battled 
a hundred tempests. He could see them pros- 
trate now, with only the ugly stumps to mock 
the spot they had blessed. 

Midnight struck—one o’clock—two o’clock. 
In four hours the destruction would begin. 
Through his window he could see the moon, 
shining bright. Was his father looking at 
the oaks now in the moonlight for the last 
time? 

Springing out of bed, Arthur Singleton 
turned on the light and dressed. He hurried 
down the silent hall to Fred’s room. He 
knocked on the door until at last Fred, frowzy- 
haired and blinking, opened it. Fred looked at 
his friend with unfeigned astonishment. 

‘* Another fit?’’ he asked. 

‘*Fred,’’ said Arthur, ‘‘I am going to ask a 
favor of you. Will you take me home?’’ 

‘¢When ??? 

‘*Now.’?? 

‘*What for?’’ 

‘*T must go, Fred, I must.’’ 

‘*Arthur Singleton,’’ said Fred seriously, 
‘*vou used to be a sensible fellow, or at least I 
thought so; but if you aren’t acting like a 
crazy person now, I’m crazy myself. I don’t 
understand you, but I’m game. I’ll take 
you. ’’ 

Fred began to dress. 

‘*Now,’’ he continued, when he had put on 
his coat, ‘‘I’ll tell Mary. If she wakes up and 
finds I’m not here, she’ll be worried.’’ 

He was gone for some time, and when he 
returned he said, ‘‘Mary insists on going, too; 
she’ll be along in a minute. It’s catching, 

Arthur, this complaint of yours. I feel it 
coming on myself. ’? 

Day was breaking when they came in sight 
of the oaks. Arthur had told Mary and Fred 
why he wanted to get home, and Fred, al- 





though he had laughed, had driven like a 
madman. Up the drive- 
way they sped to the 
big porch. Hank came 
round to meet them. 

‘* Where is father? ’’ 
Arthur demanded eager- 
ly, as he climbed out of 
the car. 

‘*He riz early, suh,’’ 
replied the old negro 
coldly. ‘‘He walked off 
dat way.’’ Hank pointed 
in the direction opposite 
the oaks. 

‘*He couldn’t stand to 
see them cut,” said Mary 
softly to Arthur, and her 
eyes were bright with 
happiness. ‘‘Oh, he’ll be 
so happy now!’’ 

‘*Tt’s cold and damp 
for him to be out,’’ 
Arthur said to Hank. 

‘*Me and Mandy done 
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wropped him up, suh,’’ the old negro replied. 
‘‘Me and Mandy been a-lookin’ arter him for 
twenty year, suh.’’ 

‘*The trees are not to be cut, Hank,’’ said 
Arthur. ‘‘ Tell the boys to go on with the 
ploughing. ”’ ; 

‘‘What dat, Marse Arthur?’ cried Hank. 
‘‘What dat I hear you say, suh? De trees, de | 
trees !’? His face was trembling with joy. 

‘¢They are not to be cut down.”’ 

‘‘Mandy, Mandy, whar are you, ol’ woman? 
Is you deef?’’ 

Hank hobbled toward the kitchen. 

Arthur turned to his friends. ‘‘I think I 
know where father’s gone. There’s an old 
negro in a cabin in those woods. He went 
through the war with father. ’’ 

‘‘We’ll follow !’’ cried Mary. And the three 
started by a path across the fields. 

The sun had risen bright when they reached 
the cabin. Maj. Singleton heard their steps 
and came out to meet them. 

‘*Father,’? Arthur drew himself up like a 





soldier making his report, ‘‘I came home to 
save the Singleton oaks. ’’ 

The major glanced quickly at the faces round 
him. ‘‘But how about the note?’’ he asked. 

‘*T exaggerated the importance of meeting 
the note now,’’ he said. ‘‘We can renew it, of 
course. I wanted to have my own way, sir.”’ 
Arthur turned to Mary. ‘‘She changed my 
mind, sir. This is Mary Graham. You have 
heard all about the Grahams. ’’ 

As Maj. Singleton bared his head, the sun 
glistened on his silvery hair. -He took the girl’s 
hand and looked into her eyes. 

‘““My dear young woman,’’ he said, ‘‘if 
Arthur had not changed his purpose in your 
presence, he would not have been a son of 
mine. ’? 

Arthur took a deep breath of the morning 
air. The tears were not far from his eyes. 
For as he looked at the old gentleman and the 
young woman, he knew that something of his 
father’s sentiment lived in his own heart, and 
he thanked God for the heritage. 


THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS 
By Frank Lillie Pollock 
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HEN Tom fell into 
W the stream he was so 
completely dazed that he scarcely 
eould not stand against the fierce current that 
swept him helplessly along. The place was 
pitch black, and the roaring of the water 
almost deafened him. He was being carried 
along at a faster and faster pace; he dashed 
against a rock, whirled off again, and then 
shot with frightful speed down what seemed 
like a cataract. 

‘The fall lasted for only a second or two, and 
then he found himself struggling in calm and 
shallow water. Regaining his wits a little, he 
managed to get on his feet. The water was 
knee-deep and icy cold, and all round him was 
thick darkness. The hollow roar of the falling 
water echoed from walls of rock. 

‘Ellis! Ellis! Wilson! Help!’? he shouted 
wildly. He had a dazed idea that his two com- | 
panions had fallen with him. The thunder of | 
the -cataract drowned his voice. Again and | 
again he shouted, but he heard no answer. 

Putting his hands cautiously before him, he 
started to explore his prison. He could feel no 
walls on either side or a roof above him. He 
took a step or two, and still felt nothing. This 
cavern was evidently big, but how big he could | 
not guess. 

Still thinking of his friends, he waded about 
with his hands extended, fearing or hoping to 
touch a drifting body; but he found nothing, 
and as he remembered his fall more clearly he 
realized that his first cry must have given 
Wilson and Ellis ample warning. 

When he knew that he was utterly alone, 
beyond help, far underground, and with no 
apparent way of getting out again, panic almost 
overcame him. The horror and desolation of 
that moment were such as he had never felt 
before. His head swam ; his throat choked. He 
made a few wild steps through the water, and 
then, afraid of falling into some new trap, 
stopped. 

‘*Come, now !’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I’ve got 
to.keep my head. ’’ 

In his mind he went over again the exact 
circumstances of his fall. The subterranean 
river could not have carried him many rods 
before he entered the cavern where he had 
regained his feet. His friends were probably 
now anxiously peering into the hole where he 
had gone down. The thought gave him energy ; 
he knew that they would not desert him so 
long as there was any hope. And there was 
one ray of hope for him. If he could go back 
as he had come, if he could reach the spot 
where he had fallen in, his companions could 
surely haul him up to where they stood. 

The intense darkness and the rush of water 
had confused Tom’s sense of direction, so that 
he no longer had any idea where the stream 
entered the cave. He waded about, trying to 
find the place, but only became more com- 
pletely bewildered. At last he bumped into the 
wall of the cavern. It was of rough rock, drip- 
ping wet. When he.turned back, his head struck 
sharply on a hard, jagged object suspended in 
mid-air—evidently a stalactite hanging from 
the roof of the cave. 

By following the wall, Tom at last came to 
the place where the stream entered the cham- 
ber. It seemed to come out from a sort of 
tunnel, and when he started to wade against 
its current he realized that its bed ran sharply 
uphill. This was the cataract down which he 
had shot. The water did not come up to his 
waist, but the floor was so smooth and slippery 
and the current so strong that he had hard 
work to keep his feet. Indeed, he had not gone 
more than two or three yards when he lost his | 
balance. Gasping and half choked, he was 


Chapter Six _2 


expected, but he was grim- 
ly determined to succeed. 


| Leaning forward and bracing himself against 
struggled. The water was not deep, but he | 


the force of the water, he managed to get 
nearly twice as far as the first time. Then his 
foot went into a hole; he stumbled, and in 
another instant he was being swept helplessly 
down into the cavern. 

But he was not discouraged. He had almost 
made the distance, and felt sure that the next 
time he should succeed. After resting for a 
short time he once again attacked the chute. 
Keeping close to the edge, and clinging with 
his fingers to every irregularity in the wet 
wall, he worked his way upward foot by foot; 
he had gone far past the place he had reached 


before, when a louder roar of water sounded | 


ahead of him. 
The next instant he found his path blocked 
by a big boulder that half choked the tunnel. 


| When he tried to go round it, he met a rush 


of water so fierce that it lifted him off his feet ; 

he would have gone down if he had not caught 

a firm grip in a deep crevice of the boulder. 
Clinging desperately with his hands, he found 





DRAWN BY H.C. EDWARDS 


BY THE FLARE HE SAW THE TOP 
A FEW INCHES ABOVE THE SURFACE OF THE WATER 


OF A TRIANGULAR OPENING ONLY 


that had carried him into this chamber prob- | He had put his arms over his face to protect 
ably began its course above ground, and he/| himself, but the racing stream scraped him 
thought that probably it came to the surface | against the roof of the passage and pounded 
again; but he could not be sure of that. It| him against the sides. 
might go deeper and deeper, and finally lose| But his ordeal did not last long. In a few 
itself in the depths of the earth. seconds he found himself drifting round and 
As he thought over the situation he became | round in a shallow eddy, with a thousand 
sure of one thing: the cavern he was in must | sparks flashing before his eyes. When he strug- 
have an outlet, for otherwise the stream would | gled to his feet the water was only knee-deep. 
have completely filled it. That outlet he must | As he got the water out of his eyes he found 
find. After resting for some time, Tom began to his joy that he could see something of his 





his footing again. The water poured round the | to grope along the wall of the cave. He thought | 
boulder in a torrent waist-deep. Tom, beaten | that the outlet would most likely be nearly | 
and choked, made a last feeble attempt to breast | opposite the intake, and he counted on the | 
the raging stream, lost his footing and was| pull of the current to tell him when he ap- 
instantly swept downward. | proached if. He felt his way along by inches 
This time he nearly drowned, for when he | until a strong suction round his legs told him 
reached the quieter water in the cavern he was | that the water was escaping near by ; but when 
so thoroughly chilled and exhausted that for a| he passed his hands over the wall he could 
moment he could not get to his feet. At last, | find no opening. Perhaps the river went out 
however, he managed to raise himself and to | through a hole in the floor. 
stagger to the wall of the cavern, against which | In deathly fear of dropping into another 
he leaned heavily. deep pit, he took out his match box again. 
As soon as he had got back a little strength | Two matches failed before he obtained a light. 
he felt round for some spot where he could | Then by the flare he saw the top of a trian- 
rest. By good luck he found a place where the | gular opening only a few inches above the 
wall shelved a little at the bottom, and he sat | surface of the water. The eddy round the 








whirled down into the cavern again. 
_ Picking himself up, he returned to his task. | 
Escape was going to be harder than he had | 


down in about three inches of water. Leaning | 


back, he closed his eyes. He was so badly 
shaken up, so much bewildered by the darkness 
and the noise and the strangeness of his sur- 
roundings, that for a while he could not think. 
The whole experience seemed as unreal and 
horrible as a nightmare. Nothing seemed true 
—not even his numbed and aching limbs. 

After a time, when his brain had begun to 
clear a little, he thought of his match box. It 
was supposed to be waterproof: but could its 
contents possibly have remained dry? He got 
it out and opened it. By the feeling the eight 
or ten matches that it still contained were quite 
dry; but the trouble was to find anything dry 
enough on which to strike them. 

The rocks, his clothing, the outside of the 
box itself, were dripping wet, and there seemed 
to be no chance of drying any of them. He 
tried to strike a match on the roughened end 
of the box ; it spat a blue flicker and went out. 
Wiping the box with his hands he held it next 
his skin for some minutes. Another match 
failed to light. Again he warmed the box, and 
then struck a third match. To his delight a 
clear blaze flared up. 

By the light of the match he saw the eddying 
black water and the seamed and fissured wall 
of rock behind him; the cavern was too wide, 
however, for him to see the other side. Over 
his head hung clusters of weird and jagged 
stalactites, like huge icicles of rock. In a mo- 
ment the flame of the match died down to a 
tiny red ember. 

Although he longed to light another match, 
he would not let himself, for he knew that he 
must use them sparingly. Moreover, now that 
he had seen his prison and knew what was 
round and above him, he did not feel the same 
terror of the place that he had felt before. He 
tried to remember what he had heard of sub- 
terranean streams. He knew that they were 
common in the numerous caves of the southern 
mountains ; indeed, nearly all of the caves have 
been hollowed out by water. But the stream 


| through ; the outlet was almost entirely below 


hole showed that a strong current was setting 


surroundings. 

The light was very dim, it is true, but after 
the intense darkness of the other cavern it 
seemed very cheerful. He was in a long, narrow 
cavern; he could make out very faintly the 
stalactites on the roof. And suddenly he real- 
ized with a thrill that he could see the stalac- 
tites at the lower end of the cavern even more 
distinctly. Wild with hope, he began to run 
down the bed of the stream. Within twenty 
paces or so the water poured through a low, 
rock-heaped fissure. Stumbling and slipping, 
Tom scrambled through. 

‘*Daylight! Daylight !’’ he cried almost hys- 
terically. 

The cavern in which he found himself 
was light; after the subterranean darkness 
he felt almost blinded, and for a while he 





the surface. stood blinking. When he could look round 

Tom’s heart sank. With his feet and his | him, he saw a great wide chamber, with a 
hands he explored the opening under water ; it | forest of stalactites hanging so low that he 
seemed scarcely more than a yard wide, and, |had to stoop under them. The floor was of 
worse still, the tunnel led downward at a sharp gravel, and the stream, which seemed to have 
angle, as if the river were flowing into the | lost its ferocity, spread mildly over it a few 
bowels of the earth. | inches deep. 

At that discovery Tom nearly gave up hope. The stalactites and the walls were of a 
It seemed little better than suicide for him to| pale reddish and amber color, with a glow 
plunge into that narrow sluiceway. He knew | and lustre that Tom subconsciously recog- 
that if he went down through that tunnel he | nized; but at that moment he did not think 
could never return even to the cavern. | of the rocks. All his thoughts were centred 

Hoping that there might possibly be some | on the lower end of the cave, where he saw 
other way out, he groped all round the edge of | a green glow. 
the cave. Except for the two holes that formed | Knocking his head recklessly against the 
the intake and the outlet, however, the wall | points of the stalactites, he ran toward the 
was unbroken. | gleam of bright light. He was not disappointed. 

In despair Tom found his resting place again | The stream flowed out of the cavern through 
and, huddling himself up, tried to think. He | a tangle of laurel and shrubs that partly choked 
could see no chance of getting back to the day- | the opening. Tom tore his way through them, 
light. As he crouched there, chilled, numb and | and emerged in a deep, narrow gorge that was 
sick at heart, he sank into a state of dull | overgrown with trees. Their leaves dripped 
lethargy. | with dew. Over his head the sky was growing 

He must haVe fallen into a sort of sleep, for | blue with early dawn. 
he suddenly awoke from a hideous dream; but| Then came the reaction. Tom’s knees weak- 
the rest had done him good. His head felt | ened and hé collapsed on the gravel. All his 
clearer and his nerves steadier. He knew that strength seemed to leave him, but he felt such 
he should perish if he stayed where he was. It | happiness as he had never known before in 














could be no worse if he passed into some cavern 


that the outlet might lead to the open air. 

With a coolness that almost astonished him, 
he decided to trust himself to the narrow 
outlet. He groped his way to the opening, 
buttoned his coat tight round him and placed 
himself squarely in front of the tunnel. The 
current was so strong that he knew he should 
go through the opening like a bullet. Then, 
with the thought that he was perhaps per- 
forming his last conscious act, he launched 
himself feet foremost into the outlet. 

The rushing current sucked him down— 





down ; there was a deafening roar in his ears. 


a hundred feet deeper. And there was a chance | 


| his life. 
After a while he picked himself up and 
stumbled feebly down the gorge. He had not 
| gone ten yards when he heard a shout. Ellis 
jand Wilson were rushing toward him. Tom 
| stopped and tried to shout in answer, but he 
| could hardly bring out a sound. 

‘*Tom, Tom, old chap!’’ cried Ellis, as he 
ran up. ‘‘What have you been through ?’’ 

Tom stammered, and waved his hand toward 
the mouth of the cavern through which the 
stream poured. 

**Cave onyx! Cave onyx!’’ he cried thickly, 





and then suddenly collapsed at their feet. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 

















WENCESLAO BRAZ, PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL 


FACT AND COMMENT 


E gentle, but like the nettle, which is not 
so gentle that it is trampled on. 


Read all the Books on every Shelf— 
But do your Thinking for yourself. 
DVERSITY sometimes gives a man cour- 
age; prosperity too often takes it out of 
him. a 
O you think of bobwhite as a song bird? 
Probably not; but the Ohio Legislature 
has decided that he is, frankly because, know- 
ing that he eats enormous numbers of de- 
structive insects, it wishes to protect him 
permanently by casting over him the broad 
mantle of the law. 


N account of the high price of leather, 

sabots, or wooden shoes, are in such 
demand in England that an English firm has 
had to decline a Belgian order for one hundred 
thousand pairs. The mill workers and the 
school children are taking again to the clogs 
that were worn in earlier times. Those for chil- 
dren cost about seventy-five cents a pair. 


RTIFICIAL irrigation for the cultivable 
lands in the French Alps and a greatly 
increased use of the water power of that 
region have brought about remarkable results. 
The lure of the city had left the mountain 
farms almost deserted, but the natural wealth 
of the land has been made so easily available 
that both the villages and the farms have been 
repeopled with an industrious and intelligent 
farming class. 
LD cypress trees are often attacked by a 
fungus that leaves the heart wood pitted 
and perforated with minute holes. The wood 
from such trees is called pecky cypress, and 
until recently has been almost worthless. 
Lately, however, architects have discovered its 
decorative value for interior finish, especially 
where an antique effect is sought. In conse- 
quence pecky cypress is in great demand and 
bids fair to become the Cinderella of the whole 
eypress family. Builders are even offering 
special prices for the ‘‘peckiest’’ specimens. 


HE higher price of foodstuffs has been 
used as a practical and very convincing 
argument that we should eat less. Most of us 
believe that we eat too much, but do we real- 
ize how much we do eat in a lifetime? A man 
of science estimates that ‘‘the average man’’ 
of seventy-five years has eaten fifteen hundred 
times his own weight. The bread would make 
a pile like a house, the meat would fill many 
freight cars, the vegetables would make a 
trainload, fish and sugar would fill other cars, 
and the eggs would make the man blush to 
look a hen in the eye. 
S one result of the war, the nonconformists 
of Great Britain look forward to greater 
power and influence; for the active advance 
of democracy has brought many of their mem- 
bers into the highest public offices. Mr. Lloyd 
George, who is a Baptist, is the first noncon- 
formist in actual membership in a free church 
to become prime minister. Moreover, the new 
ministry, instead of being composed almost 
wholly of members of the Church of England, 
as was the case in the old days, has another 
Baptist,—besides Mr. Lloyd George,—three 
Methodists, two Congregationalists, two Pres- 
byterians and one Unitarian. 
HE toys that our grandparents played 
with were few and mostly made at home. 
In 1859, according to census figures, there were 
only twelve toy-making establishments in the 
United States. The value of their product was 
$184,000, whereas the value of the imported 
toys was $353,000. By 1914 the number of our 
toy-making establishments had increased to 
290, and they were making goods worth 
$13, 757,000, yet in that same year we also 
imported toys worth $8,597,905. But is the child 





of to-day any happier with his toys, and does 
he get any more out of them than the child of 
sixty years ago got out of his few simple play- 
sepa ee 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR 


‘1 “Sites before in the history of the United 
States a President has taken his oath of 
office in a time of grave national peril. 

James Madison entered upon his second term 

one hundred and four years ago—nine months 

after war had been declared against Great 

Britain ; and the issue of the war was then un- 

certain. Abraham Lincoln began his first term 

fifty-six years ago—eleven weeks after South 

Carolina had seceded; and already six other 

Southern States had taken the same step. Let 

us recall a few words of each of those fathers, 

solemnly spoken at his inauguration. 

‘*On the issue of the war,’’ said Madison, 
‘‘are staked our national sovereignty on the 
seas, and the security of an important class 
of citizens whose occupations give the proper 
value to those of every other class. Not to con- 
tend for such a stake is to surrender our equal- 
ity with other powers on the element common 
to all, and to violate the sacred title that every 
member of society has to its protection.’’ Al- 
though the present situation is not quite like 
that which confronted Madison, Madison’s 
language is tremendously suggestive. 

Lincoln devoted his inaugural address to a 
calm discussion of the futility of secession, 
addressed to those in the South who ‘‘still 
love the Union.’’ But this sentence from the 
address is far from being inappropriate at the 
present time: ‘‘Intelligence, patriotism, Chris- 
tianity and a firm reliance on Him who has 
never yet forsaken this favored land are still 
competent to adjust in the best way all our 
present difficulty.’’ 

The administration that has just been placed 
in office owes its power to a party triumph; 
but it is none the less the administration of 
the United States and of every citizen. And 
just as in the times of Madison and Lincoln, 
who also were chosen as the representatives 
of parties, the honor and integrity of the na- 
tion required that the whole people support 
the administration, so now the honor and in- 
tegrity of the nation require that the whole 
people support the present administration. 
Let those who think that they can range them- 
selves in opposition to measures of defense and 
of vindication of national rights without leav- 
ing a stain upon their names remember the 
odium that still clings to the supporters of the 
Hartford Convention and to the ‘‘Copper- 
heads’’ of our Civil War. 

But suppose the President makes mistakes 
—must we stand by him then? Yes, although 
we need not defend the mistakes. Of course he 
will make them. No man is infallible. We can 
only hope that they will be few and harmless ; 
and when he makes them, let our criticism be 
friendly. He must be our leader. He can 
be neither deposed nor recalled. For better, for 
worse, our fortunes for peace or for war are 
committed to the keeping of the administration. 

No man need surrender his opinions, but if 
he translates his opinions into acts hostile to 
the safety and honor of the country, or into 
attempts to defeat the measures devised to that 
end by the chosen delegates of the people, he 
invites and deserves the execration of posterity. 


So ¢ 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


T would be too much to say that education 
] in England has ceased, but hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that it is wholly different 
from what it was before the war, and that 
apart from that which is directly or indirectly 
military in character there is much less of it. 
Pupils, teachers and school buildings are all 
less numerous. The boys who in former days 
would have been the pupils of graduating age 
are in training camps. Twenty-five thousand 
school-teachers are bearing arms. More than 
one thousand school buildings have been trans- 
formed into military hospitals and barracks. 
The universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have shrunk to about one tenth their normal 
size. Their students are now either foreigners 
or youths physically disqualified for military 
service. Cambridge has sent to the war more 
than thirteen thousand of its sons; nearly fif- 
teen hundred of them have been killed, two 
thousand have been wounded, and two hun- 
dred are missing. So with Oxford; out of its 
twenty-two colleges Christ Church alone has 
contributed to the army and the navy about 
eleven hundred men, of whom more than a 
hundred have been killed. 
As with the universities, so with the tech- 
nical schools. The students unfit for military 
service are employed in subsidiary branches 
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of work—in chemical research, map making, 
wireless telegraphy and aéronautics. Through- 
out England education has lost its former 
academic character and become practical. 

Will it continue to be so after the war? Has 
the study of the classics, which has been a 
tradition of English education for centuries, 
been abandoned forever? If so, there must be 
many in this country as well as in England 
who will deplore it. Our language has been 
enriched, our appreciation of the English 
tongue has been cultivated, through the un- 
broken devotion of English scholars from 
generation to generation to classical models. 
Education in the classics has also been called 
education in the humanities. It is natural 
enough that during war education should 
throw over the humanities. We hope that with 
peace it may return to them. 


es 
BARRIERS 


WV re smile sometimes when we hear the 
quaint phrase of Homer about not 
letting our thoughts and feelings get 

beyond ‘‘the bulwark of the teeth.’’ But 
whether teeth or lips or whatever you please, 
there is a real bulwark there—a barrier that, 
however strange and subtle and inexplicable, 
makes it often out of our power to. express our 
feelings. What is it? Why is it? Again and 
again we have fed our souls full of beauty and 
thought and enthusiasm and hope. We burn to 
convey those things to others. It seems to us 
that we can convey them, that we must convey 
them, that we shall convey them. We go into 
the presence of others and are dumb. The 
dim and insuperable barrier is there. We can- 
not throw it down or overleap it. That is true 
even with our nearest and dearest; sometimes 
it seems perversely truer with them than with 
the rest. There is something inside us, perhaps 
what is best and noblest in us, that cannot be 
got into words. Instead, we jest and trifle and 
talk about the fashions and the weather. 

There are crises when we feel that it is es- 
sential to speak. We have a full plan made, of 
golden and compelling eloquence. We know 
just what we wish to say, are at no real loss 
for words, feel sure that, if we say what we 
have in our hearts, conviction and conclusion 
must follow. The hour and the opportunity 
come—and pass. We have said nothing that 
we meant to say, and we remain as misunder- 
stood and unappreciated as we were before. 

Again, how often are we disappointed in our 
hope of agreeable society because of those same 
mysterious barriers. We counted on giving 
ideas and getting them. Instead, we yawn and 
go away empty. Lady Holland, one of the 
great social leaders of the world, complains, 
‘*So sure as I propose to my imagination an 
agreeable conversation with a person where 
past experience warrants the hope, so sure am 
I disappointed. ’’ 

Emerson says, ‘‘We descend to meet.’’? Why? 
Because of the barriers. The lesson of it is 
that what is true of ourselves is true of others 
also. If we are tongue-tied and find it impos- 
sible to utter our hearts, the same may be true 
of them. Because lips are dull and trite and 
trivial, it does not always follow that souls 
are. Behind the barriers souls may be swelling 
with light and fire and secrets unutterable. If 
so, it is our business to search closely and 
cunningly and find it out. 

Yet, after many long, vain efforts to burst 
the barriers or pierce them, how often are we 
driven to the sweet words of the petty courtier, 
Le Beau, in As You Like It: 


Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 


o ¢ 


THE GREAT FILIBUSTER 


OTHING could have given more con- 

N vincing evidence of the real sentiments 

of the American people on the crisis in 

our international relations than their response 

to the successful filibuster in the Senate on the 
morning of March 4. 

By a vote of thirty to one the House of 
Representatives had passed the bill to enable 
the President to defend the rights of Ameri- 
cans at sea. Seven eighths of the Senators, 
too, were ready and anxious to give the Pres- 
ident the necessary power, but a group of 
about a dozen of them made use of the privi- 
lege of unlimited debate to defeat the will of 
the majority. 

The country was profoundly shocked at 
learning that members of its highest legisla- 
tive body were willing at such a time to use 
their individual privilege to defeat the patriotic 
impulses that moved President, Congress and 
people alike. 

But condemning the Senators does not undo 


the evil they have done. They denied to the 
President the power to resist foreign aggres- 
sion that has found expression in acts of war 
against our commerce and even against the 
lives of our people ; and in doing so they gave 
those who have injured us reason to believe 
that the nation is not united in the purpose to 
defend itself. At the same time the filibuster- 
ing Senators have quite unintentionally united 
public sentiment throughout the land in favor 
of vigorous action to maintain the national 
honor. From unexpected quarters have come 
professions of loyalty and of eagerness to sup- 
port any measures deemed necessary for the 
defense of American rights. That is a blessed 
gain. It began when the plot to incite an 
attack upon this country by Mexico and Japan 
was discovered, and attained full maturity 
when the people learned of the conduct of the 
filibustering Senators. 

Another result of the filibuster, which those 
responsible for it may not have anticipated, 
was the overthrow of the Senate rule that 
made such an episode possible. That may not 
after all have been a wholly desirable result ; 
the rule has been employed quite as often at 
the end of a session to defeat bad bills as to 
defeat good ones; and there is no example of 
a filibuster that actually prevented a vote by 
the Senate except when, as in this instance, 
the Constitution put an end to the session. 
Nevertheless, the country will undoubtedly 
welcome the change that limits debate and 
permits the Senate by a two-thirds vote to 
demand a roll call, after reasonable discussion. 


a 


LATIN - AMERICA AND THE WAR 


HE certainty that Germany thought it 

wise and practicable to urge Mexico into 

open hostility to the United States, and 

the probability that its agents have been busy 

also in Colombia and certain Central Amer- 

ican countries, make it advisable for us to 

know just what the attitude of the various 

Latin republics is toward the present world 
crisis. 

If it were merely a question of sympathy 
with one or other of the warring alliances, 
there is probably no South American nation 
that would be pro-German in sentiment; for 
none of them has anything to gain by a Ger- 
man victory, and the call of the blood would 
be sure to attach them to the cause of France 
and Italy and Portugal rather than to that of 
Germany and Austria. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong German party 
in each nation, made up partly of immigrants 
of German birth, and partly of native citizens 
who are in close business relations with Ger- 
many. That party would undoubtedly be 
stronger if we were at war with Germany, for 
there are many South Americans who, with- 
out any special love for Germany, fear and 
distrust the United States more than they do 
the Kaiser’s government. 

That is chiefly the case in Colombia, which 
still feels itself wronged by our action in the 
Panama Canal matter; in Nicaragua, where 
we have alienated a large part of the popu- 
lation by using our military forces to support 
the existing government ; and in Mexico, where 
apprehension concerning the intentions of the 
United States is chronic. It is true that in 
none of those countries is there a large body 
of intelligent public opinion, but an ignorant 
majority is all the more easily aroused by 
reason of its ignorance. Moreover, ambitious 
leaders who resent the political oversight that 
the Unfted States often assumes over its smaller 
neighbors, and the commercial authority that 
Great Britain has long exercised in the Car- 
ribbean, are promising subjects for German 
diplomatic intrigue. Carranza, for example, 
may or may not have received any hint of the 
plan outlined in Herr Zimmermann’s famous 
letter; but when he answered President Wil- 
son’s appeal to neutrals to protest against the 
submarine campaign by a proposal that the 
Latin republics should suggest a world em- 
bargo on both food and munitions intended 
for either belligerent, he showed that he was 
in considerable sympathy with the plans of 
the German government and in very little 
sympathy with our own. 

The greater nations of South America, the 
**A BC powers,’’ fortunately understand us 
and our point of view better. Brazil is in real 
sympathy with us, perhaps because it has its 
own problem in the great German population 
in southern Brazil. More than once those 
people have been suspected of the desire to 
dismember Brazil and to attach themselves to 
the Kaiser’s empire, if not to make the entire 
country a German colony. Argentina and 
Chile do not pretend to acquiesce in the sub- 





marine campaign, but individually they have 
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suffered little from it, and are not at all dis- 
posed to run any risk of getting into trouble. 
Of all the civilized world, South America is 
most aloof from the passions and sufferings of 
the war, and it naturally wishes to keep itself 
so. Moreover, there are public men in Latin- 
America who see in the situation a wonderful 
opportunity for their own nations to become 
the mediators and the peacemakers in this 
greatest of world wars. It is a legitimate am- 
bition, although it is not likely to be gratified. 
At all events, it will help to keep the really 
important Latin republics from taking any 
irrevocable stand with either alliance. 


Se 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Senate by a vote of 76 

to 3 amended its rules so that it can by a 
two-thirds vote limit the length of speeches 
and press a measure to a vote. ——On March 9 
President Wilson called both houses of Con- 
gress to meet in special session on April 16. 
—tThe treaty with Colombia was under de- 
bate in the Senate. ° 


ELATIONS: WITH GERMANY.—The 

Secretary of State and the Attorney- 
General having advised the President that he 
had the authority to order the arming of 
merchant ships without awaiting the consent 
of Congress, Mr. Wilson, on March 9, issued 
such an order. The Navy Department at once 
began to place guns on all American ships that 
desired them, and armed merchant vessels were 
instructed to submit to visit 
and search by belligerent war- 
ships, but they are free to open 
fire on submarines on sight, 
since the submarine policy of 
Germany is to fire without 
warning on vessels entering 
the war zone.——On March & 
fifty -nine American . seamen 
brought into Germany on the 
prize ship Yarrowdale were 
released from quarantine, and 
permitted to leave for Switzer- 
land. e 


IOLATIONS OF NEU- 
TRALITY.—Several men 
were arrested during the week 
accused of violating the neu- 
trality of the United States in 
one way or another. It ap- 
pears from the papers seized 
from Wolf von Igel last year 
that Se Kunna and Chakraberty, who were 
engaged in plotting uprisings in British India, 
received at least sixty thousand dollars from 
Igel, on the order of Dr. Zimmermann of the 
German Foreign Office. —— It was reported 
that a number of powerful radio stations have 
recently been built in Mexico and Salvador by 
German engineers. —— It was reported from 
Washington that the United States government 
had proof that Germany had urged President 
Carranza to attack Guatemala, and had prom- 
ised, if Germany were victorious in Europe, to 
protect him in the occupation of that territory. 
e 
ARIFF BOARD.—On March 14 the Pres- 
ident appointed to the new tariff board 
Prof. F. W. Taussig of Harvard University, 
D. C. Roper of South Carolina, former Con- 
gressman William Kent of California, D. J. 
Lewis of Maryland, E. P. Costigan of Colo- 
rado and W. S. Culbertson of Kansas. 
Ss 
AILWAY STRIKE.—On March 12 
the officials of the railway brotherhoods 
announced that unless the railways granted the 
eight-hour day at once, in advance of,the de- 
cision of the Adamson law, they would order 
a general strike. A conference with the railway 
managers was called for March 15. 
so] 
UBA.—The government forces regained 
possession of Santiago, and a force of 
marines from the United States ships in the 
harbor were landed to help in policing the city. 
American marines are doing similar duty in 
Guantanamo, Manzanillo and Nuevitas. The 
rebels still controlled a good deal of the 
country round Santiago, and the government 
troops awaited reinforcements before advanc- 
ing against them. —-Former President Gomez, 
the rebel chief who was captured on March 7, 
was brought to Havana and put in prison to 
face a charge of treason.—The Cuban gov- 
ernment declared that it had evidence to show 
that the revolution had financial support and 
encouragement from Germany. 
oJ 
EXICO.—On March 11 Venustiano Car- 
ranza was elected President of Mexico. 
A new Congress was also elected. 
o 
RELAND.—The Nationalist members re- 
turned to Parliament after issuing a 
manifesto that charged the premier with bad 
faith in the matter of home rule, The Nation- 
alists will not oppose the government on the 


conduct of the war, since they believe the cause 
of the Allies to be just, but they will vote 
against it on all domestic questions. 

so] 


ECENT DEATH.—On March 8, George 
W. Guthrie, United States Ambassador 
to Japan. 


THE EUROPEAN WARJO 
(From March 8 to March 14) 


The defeat of the Turks at Kut was more 
complete than anyone at first realized. They 
were quite unable to reéstablish their line any- 
where south of Bagdad, and, harassed by the 
British cavalry and field artillery, fled north- 
ward toward Mosul. Bagdad, the ancient capi- 
tal of the Arabian caliphs, was entered by 
Gen. Maude’s army on March 11, and the 
pursuit of the flying Turks was still proceed- 
ing when this record closed. 

The collapse of the Turkish arms in 
Mesopotamia, which may be due either to a 
failure of ammunition or to the increasing 
difficulty of the food supply in Turkey, is a 
matter of the greatest importance. It puts 
Great Britain in control of the valuable region 
that Germany proposed to occupy as the 
eastern bulwark of a new political and com- 
mercial confederation, and it threatens the 
entire Ottoman Empire with disruption. 

The Russian forces in western Persia were 
reported to be driving the Turks before them, 
and likely to effect a junction with the Brit- 
ish army north of Bagdad very soon. If the 
Russians are able also to advance from Bitlis 
and the British from southern Palestine, — 
their advance is already reported at El Chalil, 
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only fifteen miles from Jerusalem,—the greater 
part of Asiatic Turkey will 
fall into the hands of its ene- 
mies. Under ordinary circum- 
stances these would be difficult 
ends to accomplish, but, if the 
result at Bagdad correctly in- 
dicates the degree of demoral- 
ization of the Turks, they 
may follow swiftly. 

In France there was much 
spirited fighting in spite of dis- 
couraging conditions of slush 
and mud. The British made 
further gains to the west of 
Bapaume, and the fall of that 
town was expected. Paris re- 
ported that the French troops 
broke into the German lines 
near Mesnil in Champagne, 


of counter-attacks. 

Nowhere else was there any 
fighting of importance; local 
skirmishes were reported from the Russian 
and Roumanian fronts. 

A British special commission, of which the 
late Lord Cromer was a member, made public 
its conclusions concerning the fatal Dardanelles 
campaign. It criticized the Asquith cabinet’s 
way of conducting war business, and particu- 
larly the silent domination of the war council by 
Earl Kitchener. It put the responsibility for 
the ill-judged naval attack on Mr. Churchill, 
but finds that Lord Fisher, the First Sea Lord, 
did not protest as he ought against it. 

The British Admiralty reported 20 ships 
sunk during the week by submarines. Berlin 
announced a great number of ships sunk in 
the Mediterranean, but they were mostly those 
sunk in February and just reported by re- 
turning submarines. A German U-boat sunk 
the grain-laden Belgian relief ship Storstad, 
although it was plainly marked as such. On 
March 12 the American ship Algonquin was 
sunk unwarned by a German submarine. The 
crew made their escape in small boats. A 
German commerce raider sunk a Japanese 
steamer in the Indian Ocean. 

The Dutch authorities at Rotterdam would 
not permit the British ship Princess Melita to 
enter that port until her captain had thrown 
overboard the gun with which she was armed. 

The President and cabinet of China have 
broken off relations with Germany, and seized 
the German merchant ships lying at Shanghai. 

The Roumanian government was said to be 
moving from Jassy to Kherson in Russia. 

The Czar has suspended the sittings of both 
the Duma and the Council of the Empire. 
There are disquieting reports of food riots in 
Russian cities; it is certain that there is pri- 
vation there. The same is true of Germany 
and Austria. A speaker in the Prussian Diet 
recently declared that the situation was des- 
perately serious. Greece is in great straits, 
owing to the Allied blockade of its ports, and 
in England and France there is more difficulty 
with the food supply than ever before. The 
inevitable result of the small crops of last year 
is felt everywhere. 

On March 10 Mrs. Wheeldon and Mr. and 
Mrs. Mason were convicted of plotting to kill 
Mr. Lloyd George, and they were given long 
terms of penal servitude. 

Gen. Lyautey, the French minister of war, 
resigned on March 14 as a protest against the 
attacks upon the Briand cabinet in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

The British government has persuaded Par- 
liament to put a protective duty on cotton 
goods entering India. 
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THE COMPASSION 


OF THE SWALLOWS 
(Al Galician Legend ) 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


HAPPY house and fortunate, however 
poor it be, 
Beneath whose eaves the swallows build and 
dwell there trustingly! , 
Those gracious birds, compassionate all other 
birds above, 
Who learned to know the Master’s face and 
sunned them in his love. 


That day of dread on Calvary they lingered 
round the mount, 

Each pitying heart aflame for Him whose heart 
was Pity’s fount. 

Naught might they comfort, naught avail, the 
woeful deed was done; 

Yet, fleet of wing, they circled there, till, 
bleeding, set the sun. 


Ere darkness fell upon the Cross and on the 
Crucified, 

The swallows spied the crown of thorns that 
beauteous head beside; 

Swift as the light they sped to aid, and till the 
Sabbath morn 

With tender beak they plucked them forth, 
each sharp and piercing thorn. 


Forget not, when the swallows dart across the 
twilight sky, 

A flash of feathers down the dusk, a shadow 
passing by, 

Forget not from whose wounded brow they 
caught the grievous thorn, 

And bless them when they build their homes 
thy rooftree to adorn. 


° 9 , 
THE NEW WORLD 


HEN the business matter was settled, 
the merchant leaned back in his chair 
and looked at young Harding. There 

. were hard lines about the young man’s 
mouth, bitterness in his eyes. 

“John,” the old merchant said 
quietly, ‘‘you know what your father was to me. 
May I say a word to his son?” 

The young man hesitated a moment —then 
nodded; but it was manifestly only courtesy to 
his father’s friend that made him yield. The old 
merchant looked past him out across the city. 

“You were only a boy when your father died; 
he never told you about my black year, did he?” 

“No, sir,” John Harding answered, wincing. 

“It was a black year. First, I failed. It took ten 
years to climb back again; but I lost a whole year 
through my own weakness. Nervous breakdown, 
the doctor said; it was really spiritual worry and 
lack of grit. And in the midst of that, Amy died.” 

“T know, sir,” John Harding said in a low voice. 
It had been a lonely house ever since he could 
remember. 

The old man did not seem to hear. He went on 
slowly: ‘Your father stood by. I never can tell you 
how he stood by me through it all or of the patience 
with which he met my rebellion. One night he was 
staying at the house with me when a heavy elec- 
tric storm came up. In the midst of it there was a 
tremendous crash and two great oaks in front of 
the house went down. My grandfather had planted 
those oaks and I had inherited a love for them. It 
seemed to me then, warped as I was by my illness, 
another real calamity. But in the morning Jack 
called to me suddenly, ‘Look at your view, man, 
look at your view!’ And there before us lay the 
city, a thing of magic beauty in the early light, and 
beyond, the hills—miles and miles of them. Jack 
turned to me with deep eyes. 

“*It’s a parable of life, old fellow,’ he said. 
‘There’s a whole world waiting.’ 

“I knew what he meant, and I resented it. But 
I couldn’t get away from that view and the parable 
of it. All my life I had been shut in by my own 
possessions. God had to strip me of them to open 
my eyes. It was a hard battle, but I surrendered 
at last and went out to discover the world.” 

“You’ve found it, sir; everyone knows that,” 
John Harding said. 

“What I want to say to you, Jack, is that it is 
worth it. Looking back now, I would not dare give 
up what sorrow and trouble have given me. I 
wanted to tell you that God’s ways are big, Jack, 
even with our little lives. Trust Him, and find your 
new world. It will be greater than the old.” 

The two gripped hands, and then the young 
man was gone. 

e ¢ 


AS FRIEND TO FRIEND 


74 UNT VINNIE’S strays and forlornities,” 
as her nieces used to speak of them, 
half in impatience and half in sympa- 
thy, were indeed many and various. 
They haunted the house, often incon- 
veniently and furtively, while she was 
well; they hung round it openly and anxiously 
while she was sick; they waylaid the family to 
bear tearful, awkward, stumbling testimony to 
what she had done for them, after she had died. 
No one was impatient with them then—not even 
half impatient. Somehow, strangely, there was 
more comfort in what they had to say than in the 
condolences of those who were wiser and more 
skilled in speech. 

“And then, when she gave you things,” said 
poor old Mrs. Ambey as she put her trembling 
hand on young Lavinia’s arm, “it was so different, 
deary; so different. Ever since my rheumatics got 
bad I’ve been dependent on folks for a good deal. 
I can’t work stiddy any more; it’s a good many 
years since I could do a reel day’s work. I’ve had 
to let folks give me things. I haven’t asked ’em,— 
no, nor ever will,—but I’ve had to take what’s 
offered, and be grateful. It ain’t so easy as you 
think, being grateful. Well, I don’t know as I can 
make you understand; but it’s this way. I mean 
my ‘Thank you’s’ when I say ’em—honest, I do; 
but 1 don’t feel I’m reelly grateful to folks clear 
through so long’s I know I’d be glad—my, 
wouldn’t I be glad!—if I could decently forget I’d 
ever took things from ’em; or if I could pay ’em 
back, and something over, and be quits. 

“And that’s how I do feel about most everybody 
—except Miss Vinnie. I’ve never felt that way 
about her. I never wanted to pay her back, not in 
the way of pride and getting quits. I’d have liked 
to do things for her or get her anything she wanted, 
if I could; but that ain’t the same thing. And I 
wouldn’t want to forget the things she’s give me, 
nor the way she gave ’em, not for anything. 

“She made me feel always, whatever it was she 
































had for me—whether it was new shoes for Christ- 
mas, or an old turned petticoat any time, or a 
torn waist she’d patched up new for me—it didn’t 
matter when and it didn’t matter what—anything 
Miss Vinnie gave wasn’t charity ; it was a present. 
Maybe there doesn’t seem much difference to you, 
when either way they’re given a person because a 
person’s poor; but oh, there is! I can’t get it into 
words, but there is!” 

“I know; I understand,” said young Lavinia, 
softly, winking her brimming eyes. “Aunt Vinnie 
never gave just things; she gave something of 
herself every time. That made it like friend to 
friend; and friends needn’t mind which gives and 
which takes.” 

“That’s it, deary,” assented Mrs. Ambey, dab- 
bing her eyes with the end of a much-darned 
muffler. “That’s it. As friend to friend.” 


od 


WHEN THE MOOSE CHARGED 


N A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the Open, Col. 
I Theodore Roosevelt takes his readers into the 

less familiar corners of both North and South 
America. Many of his experiences were exciting, 
but perhaps the most thrilling was his encounter 
with a bull moose when on a recent hunting trip 
in Quebec. 

When we were half a mile from the landing, he 
says, we saw a big bull moose on the edge of the 
shore ahead of us. He looked bigger than the one I 
had shot that morning, and his antlers were rather 
more palmated. We paddled up to within a hun- 
dred yards of him, laughing and talking, and re- 
marking how eager we should have been if we had 
not already got our moose. 

At first he did not seem to notice us. Then he 
looked at us, but paid no further heed. We were 
surprised, but paddled on past him; we supposed 
that he did not realize what we were. But another 
hundred yards put us to windward. Instead of 
turning into the forest when he got our wind, the 
moose merely bristled up the hair on his withers, 
shook his head and walked along the shore after 
us. Plainly he meant mischief. So we turned the 
canoe round and paddled on our back track. But 
the moose promptly turned and followed us along 
the shore. We yelled at him, and Odilon struck the 
canoe with his paddle, but with no effect. 

For more than an hour he thus kept us from the 
shore, running to meet us wherever we tried to go. 
The afternoon was waning, and a cold wind began 
to blow. He was not a pleasant-looking beast to 
meet in the woods in the dusk. We were at our 
wits’ ends to know what to do. At last he turned, 
shook his head and, with a flourish of his heels, 
galloped —not trotted—for fifty yards up along 
the little river that paralleled the portage trail. I 
called Arthur’s attention to that, as he had been 
telling me that a big bull never galloped, Then 
the moose disappeared at a trot round the bend. 
We waited a few minutes, cautiously landed and 
started along the trail, watching to see if the bull 
were lying in wait for us. Arthur told me that if 
he now attacked us I must shoot him at once or he 
would kill some one. 

A couple of hundred yards on, the trail led within 
a few yards of the little river. As we reached that 
point a smashing in the brush beyond the opposite 
bank caused us to wheel; and the great bull came 
headlong for us. Arthur called to me to shoot. 
With a last hope of frightening him I fired over his 
head, without the slightest effect. At a slashing 
trot he crossed the river, shaking his head, with 
his ears laid back and the hair on his withers 
bristling. 

“Tirez, m’siew’, tirez; vite, vite!” called Arthur, 
and when the bull was not thirty feet away I put 
a bullet into his chest, in the sticking point. It 
was a mortal wound, and stopped him short. 

I was sorry to have to kill him, but there was no 
alternative. As it was, I only stopped him in the 
nick of time, and had I not shot straight at least 
one of us would have paid forfeit with his life. 
Even in Africa I have never known anything ex- 
cept a rogue elephant or buffalo, or an occasional 
rhinoceros, to attack so viciously or with such 
premeditation when he was neither wounded nor 
threatened. 

os 


TARLETON’S TOMB 


FHAT became of Maj. Tarleton after the 
Battle of Yorktown? Except for a very few 
people, says Mr. A.G. Bradley in the Nation, 

everyone in England has forgotten the very name 
of the young cavalry leader. But many persons in 
America must have wondered what became of the 
dashing soldier, and how it happened that in the 
long years of war that shook England and Europe 
his name never once appeared. 

When Mr. Bradley, in a leisure hour, entered 
the fine old fourteenth-century village church at 
Leintwardine, in Herefordshire, he did not think 
that the bare, unseated chapel promised much of 
interest; indeed, he was just turning away when 
in a far corner and partly concealed by ladders, 
buckets, planks and other articles necessary to 
the cleaning of the church, he caught sight of a 
lofty mural monument. The lettering on it ran as 
follows: 

“Near this place are deposited the mortal re- 
mains of Sir Banastre Tarleton—Baronet-General 
in the Army—Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath, Governor of Berwick-on-T weed, Colonel 
of the Gallant 8th Hussars—He represented his 
native town of Liverpool for seven Sessions and 
closed his distinguished career in this place 
Jan. 25, 1883.” 

In 1798 Tarleton was sent to Portugal, but was 
very soon recalled at his own request, and with 
that exception he never saw a shot fired after 
Yorktown or served anywhere abroad, although 
England was constantly fighting until Waterloo. 
He got promoted regularly, however, for he stood 
well at court and was a member of the Prince of 
Wales’s circle. 

Tarleton belonged neither to the nobility nor to 
the landed gentry. He was the son of a Liverpool 
merchant, an unusual origin at that time for a 
dashing cavalry officer and the best horseman, ac- 
cording to good authority, in the British army. He 
had entered Oxford and had studied to become a 
barrister, but gave up classics and the law for sol- 
diering and a commission at twenty-one years of 
age. He had a genius for the training of men and 
officers and for rapid and successful strokes. 

On returning from America, however, he turned 
from soldiering to politics; he lost no time in en- 
tering the House of Commons, and sat for his 
native city of Liverpool for twenty years. He be- 
came a major general in 1794. a lieutenant general 
in 1801, a full general in 1812, a baronet in 1815 
and a G. C. B. in 1820. He also held the full colo- 
nelcy of several cavalry regiments in succession 
and was for some years governor of Berwick. He 
apparently retired with his wife to Leintwardine 





for the last years of his life, lived there quietly and 
did not mix with the neighboring county families. 
The seclusion of his gorgeous tomb, behind the 
cobwebs of a disused aisle, gives a final touch of 
mystery to the romance that early associations with 
Virginia have connected with Tarleton’s name. 


o¢ 
AN AIRY NOTHING 





Hairdresser — Hi see there’s been another hair 


raid, sir! —George Belcher in the Tatler. 


os 
AARON PIKE’S TWO JOKES 


ay) fe I was a young man,” began Amos 

Gray, “I used to clerk for Aaron Pike, over 

at the Harbor. He was as kind-hearted a 
man as you would wish to see; but he liked his 
joke, or, rather, his two jokes. I never knew of his 
having any more, but it was surprising how those 
two lasted him. When you come to think of it, 
there is a sight of wear in a joke. 

“One of ’em he always brought out in the latter 
part of December. 

“To you realize,’ he would say, some evening 
when there were a number of people in the store, 
‘that Christmas and New Year don’t come the 
same day of the week this year?’ 

“Well, at that some one would be sure to begin 
to reckon up, and then like as not offer to buy 
peanuts for the crowd if Aaron wasn’t wrong. 
When Aaron had proved that he was right, he’d 
chuckle over it till closing-up time. Then he’d pack 
that joke away, so to speak, and have it out as 
good as new the next December. 

“His other joke came in April. Aaron always 
had a daily paper at the store and, of course, it 
was natural for people that came in to pick it up 
and read it. The first day of April, instead of that 
day’s paper he would have another one that he 
had been saving up lying on the counter. It would 
be dated April first and, whenever he could make 
it come right, the same day of the week; but it 
would be several years old. 

“Well, year after year it never failed that some 
one, and often two or three, would read that paper 
without once realizing that it wasn’t fresh news. 

“One year we had a lot of fun hearing Joe Brown 
read out loud and make his sarcastic comments. 
Joe was on the opposite side in politics, and he 
had a good deal to say about the paper’s raking 
up dead issues to deceive the public. 

“Later in the day old Uncle Higgins came in for 
a quart of molasses, and I saw him pick up the 
paper and look at it for a minute. I was just going 
to speak to him about it, but he laid it down and 
seemed to be in a hurry for his molasses; so I said 
nothing. 

“About an hour afterwards young Seth Green, 

who had been loafing in the store half of the fore- 
noon, came in ‘again with a broad grin on his 
face. 
***You’ve got another victim for your old news- 
paper joke, Aaron!’ he sung out before everybody 
in the store. Then he went on to say that Uncle 
Higgins had just started off in his cart for Bayport, 
to buy a secondhand wheel chair that Cole, the 
furniture dealer, had advertised for three dollars. 
‘He was terribly afraid it would be sold before he 
got there,’ says Seth; ‘and when I asked him 
where he saw the ad, he said he found it in to-day’s 
paper at the store.’ 

“Then Seth haw-hawed right out, but nobody 
joined in. The picture of old Uncle Higgins, who 
was as poor as poverty, driving six miles to Bay- 
port to buy a wheel chair for his bedridden wife, 
only to be disappointed when he got there, didn’t 
strike the rest of us as very comical. 

“*And you never told him the ad was six years 
old?’ says Aaron. 

“*Why, no,’ says Seth, kind of taken aback. ‘I 
wasn’t going to spoil your joke.’ 

“Don’t you know that a joke ought to be spoiled 
before it gets to be a mean one ?’ says Aaron. Then, 
after thinking a minute, he says, ‘I’ll see if I can’t 
spoil it myself’ ; and at that he stepped to the tele- 
phone. 

“*This is Pike’s store at the Harbor,’ we heard 
him saying. ‘Got a secondhand wheel chair to sell? 
Well, a new one, then? What is your very lowest 
price to me? All right. Old Mr. Higgins from this 
place will be along later. When he asks to see the 
secondhand wheel chair that you advertised, show 
him the new one; and let him have it for three 
dollars—or two and a half if he beats you down. 
Charge the rest to me. Do you get it? Good-by.’ 

“Then Aaron took the old newspaper and tore it 
up. ‘This is getting to be a little too expensive,’ 
Says he, ‘and I guess I’m done with it.’ 

“So after that, in the room of two jokes, Aaron 
got along with one.” ° 


MOTION PICTURES IN CHINA 


T the end of the Russo-Japanese War, says the 
Los Angeles Times, Mr. Brodsky, a native 
of Odessa, Russia, came to San Francisco. 

After the great San Francisco fire he left the city 
with an old motion-picture machine and forty or 
fifty reels of “junk” film. With that he sailed for 
the Orient. The motion picture was unknown in 
China when he reached there with his parapher- 
nalia, and he ran into many dangers in showing 
his wares. To the natives his camera and project- 
ing machine was a “magic box.” He had to pay 








his first audiences to enter his theatre, which, by 
the way, was only a tent. In that way he finally 
won the crowds. 

Matters were progressing well when Brodsky 
one day put on a wild- West film in which a band of 
cowboys appeared on the screen, charging straight 
at the spectators and firing revolvers, The moment 
the audience saw those shooting cowboys bearing 
down upon them, they rushed panic-stricken from 
the tent theatre, cutting their way out with knives. 

After that the cautious natives were slow to 
come back ; but finally Brodsky hit upon the plan 
of having a few Chinese come and examine the 
apparatus, pass their hands over the blank sheet 
that was the screen, and assure themselves that 
there was nothing to hurt them. 

Gradually he established picture theatres 
throughout the country, until now there are eighty 
of them. 

Once he was thrown into a Chinese jail, but 
finally made his escape after getting the whole 
populace into the jail to view his motion pictures. 
At another place he was to have been executed as 
a “devil,” but he frightened the people and made 
them change their minds by telling them that he 
could easily put them on the screen and make 
them work there forever. 
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DE WET’S ESCAPE 


F the three great figures that emerged on the 
QO Boer side in the war of defense that devel- 
oped after Ladysmith—Botha, De Wet and 
Delarey-— De Wet was much the most impres- 
sive. His face was a study in resistance, says Mr. 
Harold Spender in Gen. Botha, the Career and 
the Man. His body seemed all muscle. Looking on 
him, one could understand the fear that he inspired 
in his own men. But it was his schemes of escape, 
almost miraculous in their cunning, that perplexed 
an empire and puzzled a planet. 

On one or two occasions I have seen his face 
light up when he referred to one of his own 
achievements in evasion, and of those achieve- 
ments one still stands out in my memory. 

One evening, after a long day’s march,—so he 
told us,—all his wanderings seemed to have come 
to an end. The lights of the British bivouac fires 
twinkled from every point of the horizon. De Wet, 
as was his wont, went apart from his men and sat 
alone in dumb despair. Then there came to him 
softly one of those wonderful scouts who served 
him so well. The scout had discovered a slight 
gap in the British lines between two regiments 
that were not quite keeping touch. 

In a moment De Wet was on his feet. Within an 
hour every horse’s foot was muffled with cloth or 
wool and every wagon wheel was swathed. The 
Boer camp fires were lighted and were left burn- 
ing brightly. Then the whole Boer force crept out 
through the darkness of the night in utter silence, 
penetrated the gap in the British lines and started 
on a new course of fugitive warfare. 
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GOOD LATIN IF NOT GOOD LAW 


CERTAIN lawyer of a bygone generation, 
A Mass Jones by name, says Case and Com- 
ment, had a case before a justice of the 
peace out in the country. He was for the defend- 
ant, while a wiseacre of a schoolmaster, who had 
picked up a few Latin words, appeared for the 
plaintiff. 

The facts were all in the schoolmaster’s favor, 
and in summing up he would exclaim with great 
gusto as he made his points, “and that is the swm- 
mum bonum of the matter, and the case must go 
to the plaintiff.” 

Mass had really no defense, but his ready wit 
and keen sense of the ridiculous supplied him 
with one. So when he came to reply, he said to the 
justice, “I have a great regard for that old law of 
summum bonum, on which the gentleman wholly 
relies, for its antiquity. It was an old English law, 
and served well its day and generation. But the 
people finally outgrew it and became dissatisfied 
with it; and it was one of the laws England tried 
to force upon the colonies. 

“But,” said Mass, raising his voice and arm on 
high, “our forefathers fought and spilt their blood 
in the Revolution to overthrow that law, and they 
did overthrow it, and then they reared in its stead 
the law of e pluribus unum, which must govern 
this case.” 

Thereupon the justice said, “I have a great deal 
of respect myself for that old English law of sum- 
mum bonum. It was good enough for that time, 
and good enough for the English, but I agree with 
Mr. Jones that our forefathers tumbled that law 
over in the Revolution, and this case will be decided 
in favor of the defendant under the law of e pluri- 
bus unum, which was put in its place.” 
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"BROTHERS IN THE TRENCHES 


O illustrate the fact that soldiers of very dif- 

ferent social classes, after fighting side by 

side, often become affectionate friends, the 
author of Notes on the War, a Frenchwoman, tells 
the following story: 

A very jovial young soldier used to entertain his 
companions most delightfully by his irrepressible 
gayety. One day his spirits failed. When one of 
his comrades asked the reason, he said: 

“In time of peace I am a clown in a music hall. 
It’s my business to entertain people; but to-day I 
got a letter from my wife telling of the illness of 
our two children, She can’t go out to work, and 
things look black. That’s why I can’t joke to-day.” 

Some days later the same comrade said, ‘You 
are merry to-day. What’s happened ?” 

“Why, a letter from my wife says a man called 
and handed her three hundred-frane notes from 
his client, M. Jean Breton; so things are bright 
again for us. But who can M. Breton be?” 

The other soldier was silent for a moment, but 
finally said, “Don’t worry, mate. Iam Jean Breton. 
I am rich enough to afford it. Now cheer us with 
one of your comic songs, please.”’ 


es 


HAVING EYES, HE SAW NOT 


NE day last summer a tourist drove hurriedly 
QO up to the home of Enos A. Mills at the foot 
of Longs Peak, leaped out and approached 
the naturalist. “Mr. Mills,” he said brusquely, “I 
have been told that there is fine scenery in Estes 
Park. I want to get you to show me some of it.” 
The naturalist’s eyes turned toward the hundred- 
mile sweep of snowy mountains that cut the blue 
sky, then swept the valley below and rested on 
noble crags and streams that wound among groves 
of pine and aspen. Slowly he shook his head. 
“T guess you must have been misinformed.” 
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MOTHER ROBIN’S APRIL 
FOOL 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


OTHER ROBIN played an April-fool 
M joke on little Sammy Patterson; she | 

played a joke and said ‘‘ April fool!’’ 
at the right time, only of course she said it 
robin fashion. When any robin laughs after 
sunset and says ‘‘Cheer up!’’ it sounds like 
‘*April fool!?? and Sammy’s robin probably 
knew what she was talking about. 

She and Father Robin came back early that 
year, and built their nest the last week in 
March. Ever since Sammy was big enough to 
have a room of his own near his mother’s 
room upstairs, the robins had built in an apple 
tree just outside his window. This was the first 
time, though, that they had come in March. 

Sammy did his best to help them so long as 
March lasted. He put string on the fence for 
Mother Robin to use, and bits of wool and 
cotton. He did everything a country boy could 
do to help a pair of robins get settled for the 
season. And they must have been birds of ex- | 
ceptional intelligence for they used the string. 
And then, the minute April came, Sammy 
forgot them. 

The only reason Sammy forgot the robins 
for a few hours was because the first day of 
April was his day to play jokes on the family 
and then shout, ‘‘April fool!’? He had much 
fun with everyone that day, and was so 
tired at bedtime that he was glad to believe 





what the clock said without asking a question. 





mother went 
downstairs after 
he had said his prayers 
and she had tucked him into 
bed; she supposed the little 
fellow would fall asleep in less 
than three minutes. He did not! 
The reason Sammy did not go to 
sleep when he closed his eyes was 
that he heard a curious tapping at the 
window after his mother had left the room ; 

a gentle tap-tap-tap! tap-tap-tapping! 
When Sammy opened his eyes wide and 
looked through the window, he saw only the 

man in the moon, looking pleasant. 

Again came that gentle tap-tap-tap! tap- 
tap-tapping ! Sammy sat up and wondered. 


HOPTOAD’S NEW COAT 
BY MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“Homely Little Hoptoad, 
Sitting by your door, 
Just come up to sunlight, 
Now the winter’s o’er, 
Oh, but aren’t you dingy, 
Such a looking sight, 
Here among the blossoms blithe, 
All so fresh and bright!” 


Humble Little Hoptoad 
Never answered back, 
Just began to wriggie— 
Coat began to crack! 
Wriggle, wriggle, wriggle! 
Cracking, bit by bit. 
“Mercy me! He’s pulled it off, 
And he’s swallowed it!” 


Happy Little Hoptoad, 
Blinking in the sun, 

Shining like the blossoms, 
Almost looks like one, 

For beneath the old coat, 
Ready, all the while, 

There had been a new coat fine, 
Just the season’s style. 

Highty-tighty Hoptoad, 
Starting for a stroll, 

In his eyes so sparkling 
Is a twinkle droll; 

Maybe he is thinking, 
“Don’t you wish that you 

Got your new spring toggery 
Just the way | do?” 


¢@ 
A LIVELY GAME 


BY ELIZABETH H. THOMAS 


Marble time is here at last, 
Merry times for you; 
Even March and April clouds 
Play at marbles, too. 
First they take some drops of rain, 
Green and red and blue, 
Where the dancing sunbeams send 
Sparkles through and through. 
Then they hang them in the sky 
Where the winds that blow 
Freeze them hard and smooth and 
round, 
And as cold as snow. 
Then they roll them through the air 
To the earth below; 
And the little children ask, 
“How do hailstones grow?” 





Sammy’s 
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WHEN APRIL 
IS ON THE WAY 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


The grasses in the meadow are underneath the snow, 
But they’re calling, calling, calling for the spring; 

Across the dreary hilltops the winds of winter blow, 

But there’s music in the message that they bring. 


ORAWINGS BY 
OLIVETTE BOURGEO!S 








They told a tale this morning that thrilled me through and through; 
They were telling, telling, telling of the day 

When the clouds that come a-sailing. across the skies of blue 
Will bring the April magic on its way. 


Oh, the wondrous clouds of April that come from southern lands; 
They are sailing, sailing, sailing through the sky; 

And they bear the April fairies, who have filled their busy hands 
With the joys the world will welcome by and by. 


The fairies of the cloudiand, a happy band they are, 


For they’re teaching, teaching, teaching birds to sing; 
And they’re building all the rainbows that will gleam for us afar, 
Above the buds and blossoms of the spring. 


They are bringing things of beauty to brighten up the land 
That is dreaming, dreaming, dreaming of the day 

When it knows the cloudland fairies — oh, what a busy band! — 
Have brought the April magic on its way. 





It seemed to him then as if the man in the 
moon were laughing, for the man in the moon 
never seemed far away and Sammy always 
thought of him as a good friend. 

Sammy said afterwards that he knew some 
one was trying to play a joke on him; he 
guessed that the very first second he heard the 
tap-tap-tapping. Of course he did not think of 
Mother Robin. If he had thought of her he 
would have believed that she was too busy to 
play April-fool jokes on a little boy. 

Tap-tap-tap ! came that sound over and over, 
until at last the little boy called to his father 
and mother. 

‘* Come quickly, please,’’? he urged, ‘‘ and 
come softly, because some one is playing tick- 
tack on my window, and maybe you can catch 
him!’’ 

Father and mother came quickly and softly 
and both of them were laughing. They thought 
that the neighbors’ boys were hiding outside 
the house with a ticktack. Mr. Patterson 
laughed, because he used to do tricks like that 
when he was a boy. Mrs. Patterson laughed, 
because she thought how surprised some one 
would be when she opened the window wide 
and said, ‘‘Who’s there?’’ 

Sammy’s pretty mother did open the window 
and she did say, ‘‘Who’s there?’’ But she was 
the one who was straightway surprised, be- 
cause no one answered but Mother Robin. 
Mother Robin had laid one blue egg that morn- 
ing, and she was on the nest keeping the treas- 
ure warm. When Mrs. Patterson said, ‘‘Who’s 
there?’’ Mother Robin untucked her head from 
under her wing and answered, ‘‘ April fool!’’ 
cheerfully. 

‘*Sure enough !’’ exclaimed Sammy’s father. 
‘*It was Mother Robin who has been playing 
ticktack on your window. Look at this, 
Sammy !’’ 





Sammy looked. What he saw was a long 
string dangling from the top of Mother Robin’s | 
nest. A nail was tied to the end of the| 
string, and it was that nail that made the | 
tap-tap-tapping noise, helped by the April | 
breeze. 

How Sammy and his father and his mother 
laughed when they saw that string 
that Mother Robin had woven 
into her nest, nail and all! 
The robin laughed, too, 
robin fashion. 


LITTLE MISS APRIL 
BY DOROTHEA DIMOND 


Come here, dear lads and lassies all, 
And see if you can say 

What little maiden this may be 
Comes tripping up this way. 


On one side walks a brother bold, 
On one a sister fair; 

And in between this maid in green, 
With snowdrops in her hair. 


Who may she be? Whence can she 
come? 
| would | knew her name; 
For round her feet the crocus bulbs 
Are bursting into flame. 


The pussies on the willow bough 
All crane their necks to see, 

And hyacinths thrust up their heads 
To learn who she may be. 


She laughs and cries, she flouts and 
flirts, 
She frowns, and then she smiles; 
There’s mischief in her canty looks, 
And in her frolic wiles. 


Don’t venture near, my lassie dear, 
In that spring hat and dress; 

She’ll turn the sprinkler on your clothes, 
Then laugh at your distress. 


And you, my lad, she’ll pat your cheek 
With such a coaxing air, 
Then pinch your ears, and tweak your 
nose, 
And rumple up your hair; 


She'll pelt her friends with petals white 
(Or are they flakes of snow?); 

With dancing footsteps she’ll advance, 
Then turn her back to go. 


She’ll wheedle out the timid flowers, 
Then snip them with her shears; 

She’ll whistle to the nestling birds, 
Then whirl and box their ears. 


With all her faults we love her still, 
And joy that she is here; 

The gladsome, grieving, teasing elf, 
The naughty, tricksy dear! 
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HOW I LOOKED INTO 


THE CRATER 


OF VESUVIUS 


“@v Prof Angelo Heilprin 


T happened when I was 
] still in my college days in 

Europe. I had come up in 
a long and weary way from 
Resina, the small town near 
Naples that occupies part 
of the site of ancient Hercu- 
laneum, and now stood on the 
top of the voleano. On one 
side the beautiful Neapolitan 
gulf stretched out its azure 
blue as far as the eye could 
reach, while on another, in 
the direction of Castellam- 
mare and Sorrento, rose up 
mountain heights that some- 
what overtopped Vesuvius 
itself. 

The crater of the volcano 
was near to me, only a few 
feet off, but there was little of it that could 
be seen. Puffs and clouds of steam were coming 
out from it, nearly filling it on rising, and 
only at intervals, between the puffs, could the 
eye follow the crags, made scarlet and red by 
coats of iron,.sulphur and arsenic, that formed 
part of its surrounding wall. 

The situation did not please me. It was the 
crater that I wished particularly to see and 
study. One might easily have been satisfied 
with the magnificent view that opened out- 
from the mountain top and have looked for 
nothing more; but for me the mystery that 
reigned within made the stronger appeal, and I 
determined to get a little closer to the mountain. 

Following the line of summit round the 
crater pit for perhaps fifty or sixty yards I 
came to a point where the wall of rock took a 
less steep plunge than elsewhere, and where 
seemingly a foothold might be had in a care- 
ful descent. 

Feeling my way as best I could where but 
little was to be seen ahead, I succeeded in 
reaching about halfway down, when a sudden 
change of rock material threw me off my feet, 
and for the rest of the way I rolled to the 
bottom. The sensation of not knowing precisely 
where a landing would be made, whether into 
a lava mass or into a pool of steaming water, 
was a rather peculiar one, and even now, after 
an interval of many years, it comes home to 
me very vividly. I struck solid rock and sand. 
The whole descent could hardly have been 
more than a hundred and fifty feet,—it may 
have been less,—and this, of course, measured 
the depth of the crater. 

Once on its floor, it was not difficult to see 
its general features. My position was beneath 
most of the clouds of steam, and it gave me a 
fairly clear view of all that was going on 
within. 

The volcano was preparing for an eruption. 
Its steam clouds were bewilderingly active, 
surging up and down as if they were wind- 
tossed, but there had been as yet no true erup- 
tion. The spectacle was a beautiful and most 
inspiring one, and I felt, although still puz- 
zled by the possibilities of an imprisonment in 
the crater pit, that the descent had been well 
paid for. 

Near the centre of the floor of the crater, 
which measured perhaps three hundred and 
fifty or four hundred feet across, there was a 
small cone-shaped hillock, and it was from an 
opening in the top of this diminutive volcano 
that all the steam that was about me escaped. ° 
My geological studies told me that this hillock 
or conelet, which measured six or eight feet in 
height, and hardly more than two or three 
times that across its base, was slowly building 
itself up, and was now to be considered as 
the active part of the whole Vesuvius. It was, 
indeed, the active crater. From it‘came steam 
and ash, and at times red-hot cinders that 
looked like glowing coals. 

The steam was thrown out in explosions, 
and at times carried with it much of the pow- 
dery material that is known as volcanic ash 
or dust. The cinders were shot up thirty or 
forty feet into the air, and fortunately for me 
were invariably thrown out on the side oppo- 
site where I stood, the direction being in a 
way directed by a rather stiff wind that was 
blowing over my back into the voleano. 

After each explosion, whether of steam or 
of cinders, a deep thud was audible, telling 
me that a massive body had fallen in the neck 
of the volcano and come suddenly to rest at 
some deep point in the interior of the earth. I 
knew that this falling mass could only be lava 
—lava that had tried to come up completely to 
the surface, but was by some means prevented 
from doing so. From this lava came the parti- 
cles of red-hot cinders that were being shot 
out. 

In attentively watching what was going on 
in front of me I caught hold of the fact that 
the explosions were singularly regular in their 
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intervals of time, taking place, as told by my 


watch, in periods of very 
nearly the same number of 
minutes and following closely 
one upon the other. Further- 
more, I noticed almost imme- 
diately that the two kinds 
of explosions or eruptions 
always alternated; the one 
was a steam eruption, and 
the other an eruption of the 
red cinders, this again fol- 
jiowed by a steam eruption, 
and so on. 

This being the case, I de- 
termined to take advantage of 
the situation and mount the 
conelet, believing that, if I 
were sufficiently active and 
took my time properly, an 
opportunity might be had to 
look into the chimney whence came the steam 
and cinders—a chance to look into the working 
laboratory of nature. 

There was an explosion of steam. I waited 
for the turn of the cinders, and it came at its 
proper period. A shower of glowing particles 
was thrown to the off-side, and I immediately 
scrambled to the top of the monticule. 

Pulling myself close: up to the summit 
opening, I hung over and looked in. Something 
in color that I could not at first clearly make 
out was seen to fall away from me, disap- 
pearing rapidly, and vanishing entirely at 
about the time when the deep thud was heard. 
I kept my position until the reddish mass re- 
appeared, coming up higher and higher in the 
chimney and sending before it a column of 
hot air. I knew now that this was the lava 
rising from the deeper interior and that very 
soon from it would come an explosion of steam. 
It was time to retire, and I did so rapidly, 
even if not gracefully, losing much of one shoe 
in a rather precipitate retreat. 

The outburst of steam was followed in its 
proper time by an explosion of cinders, and I 
renewed my attack upon the conelet. Up I 
scrambled to the summit and again looked in. 
This time the falling mass could be easily 
followed by the eye, and it was a magnificent 
spectacle to watch its descent into the bowels 
of the earth. Again the lava rises, pouring out 
its hot air above it, and once more my heels 
came to my rescue. 

So, for a half hour or more, I tested the 
great Vesuvius in its own workshop, scram- 
bling up and scrambling down, and wondering 
all the time. The experience was not of the 
ordinary kind, and I suspect that it has not 
been repeated often since. A few days after my 
visit the volcano went through a paroxysm, 
and a number of lives were sacrificed to its fury. 
The little cone had grown into a mountain 
mass, and there was no longer any looking 
into the crater. 
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FIRE FIGHTING IN SIBERIA 


HEY fight fires in a very curious way in 

the Asiatic realms of the Czar, say Mr. 

Richardson L. Wright and Mr. Bassett 
Digby in their book, Through Siberia. First, 
you find the fire. The city is plotted into dis- 
tricts, each with its engine house and watch- 
tower. On the watchtower, by day and by 
night, stands a guard who scans the house- 
tops for a sign of smoke. When the fire has 
got well enough under way for him to see the 
smoke, he gives the alarm and the engines 
dash out. You are amused not so much at the 
dash as at the engines. They are primitive, 
and the use of them is more so. 

We went to a fire one Sunday afternoon in 
Irkutsk. It was close by our hotel, so that we 
got an excellent view of the engines as they 
arrived. First came a troika team dragging a 
hook-and-ladder carriage. On it clung the fire- 
men—howling Cossacks with brass helmets 
jammed down over their ears, and carrying in 
one hand —how the symbolism would have 
stirred the heart of Maeterlinck!— flaming 
torches. Behind the hook and ladder was the 
hose cart, and then came a hand engine of the 
type our grandfathers dragged to fires. After 
that, for two blocks, trailed a queue of water- 
filled hogsheads on wheels. The cavalcade 
passed us in a cloud of dust, accompanied by 
the yells of the torch-bearing firemen. When 
the water gave out, the carts dashed down to 
the river and replenished the supply. 

This rather crude high-pressure service once 
gave rise to a rather humorous incident that 
the Irkutskians tell with great glee. During a 
fire several years ago a string of water wagons 
had gone down to the river, had got the fresh 
supply and rumbled back. When they reached 
the fire, the water was gone. The enthusiastic 
captain of the hogsheads had neglected to put 
back the plugs in his barrels and had spilled his 
water for two blocks along the Bolshskaia. 





Pluto Spring 
French Lick, Indiana 


Our Relation With You 


A great business like this isn’t so difficult 
to carry on, when you reduce it to first 
principles, as we do. 


We look upon the hundreds of thousands 
of American motorists with whom we do 
business as one gigantic buyer, and the 
millions of tires we market yearly as one 
immense transaction. 


We feel that if we disappoint this buyer 
in any degree, either as to quality of 
product or our trade relations with him, 
our business will suffer—he will not. deal 
with us any more. 


So we are mighty careful not to disappoint 
him, and to make everything we build good 
enough, and worthy enough, to invite his 
further custom and good-will. 


The Goodyear Tire you. buy is built this 
way—to uphold the good name of ai// 
Goodyear Tires. 


The nature of our trade relation with you is 
of the same complexion as our relation with 
the motoring public at large. 


For it is of men like yourself that the 
motoring public at large is composed—and 
it is to the individuals in that public that 
every Goodyear Tire must give account of 
its worth, every Good year transaction bear 
evidence of its sincerity. 


Naturally we make each tire and transaction 
of a character to bear this responsibility. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
“*Tire Saver’’ Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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AVENGING the COLT 











sare Sy Frank Oakling 


stockmen of the upper White River coun- 

try in Colorado, whose names are Gale 
Purcell and Ed Prewitt, rode one morning up 
on the mesa fronting the river to drive down 
some beef. They had with them a trained half- 
breed shepherd dog, very useful in driving the 
cattle down the steep inclines and brushy trails 
of the mesa. 

A three-inch snow had fallen in the valley 
overnight. It was, however, so much deeper 
on the mesa and higher hills forming the back- 
bone of the divide that the stock, which had 
been feeding on the bunch grass above, were 
straggling down into the valley. Hence the 
boys met a scattered band of range horses 
below the quaking-asp groves that fringed the 
bunch-grass plateau. Riding through these 
horses, the stockmen came on the half-devoured 
carcass of a suckling colt. 

The tracks in the trampled snow showed 
that the killing had been done by a very large 
mountain lion. 

‘*For here’s his tracks as big as saucers,’’ 
said Gale. ‘‘They are right fresh, too. We 
must have scared him off as we rode up. If we 
follow him now, he’s our meat. Let’s put Shep 
after him.’’ 

For although the mountain lion will prowl 
close to a corral at night to seize a dog una- 
wares, he will flee from one in daylight, espe- 
cially if the dog be accompanied by man. 

The fresh trail of the lion led directly toward 
a little spring-fed stream that was fringed by 
a heavy growth of service bushes and oak 
brush, forming a thicket almost impenetrable 
to any horseman but these mountain riders in 
leathern ‘‘chaps’’ and coats. 

Fending off the brush with both arms, Gale 
rode in after the dog, while Ed Prewitt hur- 
ried through on a cow trail to intercept the 
lion. They had ridden well through the thicket, 
when a furious barking from Shep gave notice 
he had treed his game, and the riders emerged 
just in time to see the lion climbing a stunted 
pine that stood in an opening some little dis- 
tance from the edge of the thicket. 

At their approach he crouched on a big limb 
well up in the tree, displaying his uneasiness 
at their presence by laying back his ears and 
jerking his tail. Halting near the tree, they 
sat in their saddles, looking up at him. Ed’s 
hand was on his six-shooter, when Gale stopped 
him with, ‘‘Hold up, Ed. It will be more fun 
to rope him.’’ 

To this Ed agreed, but the intervening 
branches made it useless to throw a rope at 
him as he lay. So Gale dismounted, gathered 
clubs from the dead oak brush, and flung them 
with whoops at the lion to dislodge him, while 
Ed, rising in his stirrups, with the coil of his 
rawhide rope in his left hand and his right 
swinging the loop over his head, waited the 
lion’s leap to the ground. 

Gorged from his meal on the colt, the lion 
was not inclined to jump, and the heavy oak 
clubs caused him merely to shift his position 
uneasily. 

‘*Wait a minute, Ed,’’ said Gale. ‘‘I’ll climb 
the tree, and he’ll either clear out so you can 
get a throw at him, or I’ll drop a rope over 
his head and we can snake him down and 
snub him up to the trunk. Find me a good 
long pole.’’ 

While Ed was hunting for a pole, Gale took 
off his spurs, coat and hat. Uncoiling his rope, 
he slipped the hondoo end through his belt, 
leaving it to dangle after him. He rode under 
the tree, stood up in his saddle, grasped the 
lowest limb and swung himself up. Ed then 
passed up to him a dead quaking-asp pole. 

**Be ready to beef him if he shows fight,’’ 
said Gale, looking to his six-shooter. ‘* And look 
out, Ed, if he gets—make your loop small so 
he won’t jump through it.’’ Then Gale began 
his climb. 

The lion, seen from below and so near, 
looked bigger than ever to Gale; but the click 
of Ed’s six-shooter as he cocked it was reas- 
suring. Now the lion’s uneasiness increased. 
He backed out as far as possible on the limb; 
his big yellow eyes grew green, his ears were 
laid back, and, displaying his fangs, he exhaled 
his breath with an audible sound. 

Slowly Gale gained the limb on which the 
lion crouched. He stood up firmly on it and 
braced his back against the trunk. He then 
hung the loop on the small end of the pole that 
he had dragged up after him and cautiously en- 
deavored to drop the loop over the lion’s head. 

But as the pole with its dangling noose 
neared the lion, his jerking tail suddenly rose 
and stood out stiff as a poker, with every hair 
in it on end, until it appeared monstrous in 
the eyes of Gale. 

‘*Look out, Ed!’’ he shouted. 

Even as he spoke, the lion sprang upright 
on the limb, knocked the pole from Gale’s 
hands with one stroke of his paw, and leaped 
from the tree. 

With a whoop Ed struck spurs to his snort- 
ing horse and swung his rope, in a dash after 
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the lion, whick was no match in speed for a 
cow horse. Before he could gain the cover of 
the brush, Ed threw. But in his haste he had 
made his loop too large, and the agile lion got 
one paw through it before the roper could 
tighten it with a turn of the loose end round 
his saddle horn. 

The horse was badly frightened; but Ed had 
him in control, and as he braced himself back 
the lion was flung heels over head. Then Shep, 
excited beyond all prudence, rushed in, to be 
knocked twenty feet over the bunch grass as 
the lion regained his feet. 

The loop had caught him in front of one 
shoulder and behind the other, round the 
brisket; so while he could not slip out, neither 
was he choked or prevented from ‘‘handling 
himself.’’ With a snarl and a twist of his body, 
he jumped ten feet into the air; but the nimble 
cow pony had now got over his first fright, and 
he took up the slight slack, so that the lion 
was thrown squarely on his head as he came 
down. 

Clawing at the tightened rope as he was 
jerked over on his back, the lion walloped 
over the tall bunch grass, making the snow fly 
in his eccentric gyrations. So agile were his 
movements that Ed, skillful as he was in hand- 
ling his horse, could not always succeed in 
keeping his rope taut. He was glad enough 
when Gale, hatless and coatless, just as he 
had leaped from the tree, hurried to his aid. 

It was difficult to plant a loop from his 
shying horse over the neck of the gyrating 
lion, but Gale did it. The two ropers then 
pulled against each other, choked the creature 
down, ‘‘snaked’’ him up and snubbed him to 
the tree; then, winding round him in narrow- 
ing circles, they bound him fast with the lassos. 

Gale remained to guard him, while Ed went 
to the ranch and returned with a trusty team 
and a ‘‘go-devil’’—a rough sled hewed from 
the fork of a tree and used for dragging poles 
down the mesa. On this they chained the lion 
and took him to the ranch. 

But a big, live mountain lion is an expensive 
possession. For two months, during which he 
showed no signs of being tamable, the boys 
had to keep him in fresh meat, and so they 
were very glad when Bailey’s traveling agent 
bought him for the menagerie for one hundred 
and twelve dollars. 

ee? 


WASHINGTON’S SEED DRILL 

N George Washington’s day seed, such as 

corn, wheat and oats, was usually sown or 

dropped by hand and then covered with a 
harrow or a hoe or something of the kind. But 
the first President was not satisfied with that 
slow method, and, as Mr. Paul Leland Ha- 
worth recounts in his recently published book, 
George Washington—Farmer, tried to make 
a machine that would do the work more expe- 
ditiously. He succeeded in making what he 
called a ‘‘barrel plough,’’ although it should 
be said that his plans were not altogether 
original; Duhamel had a plan for a similar 
machine, and about that time Arthur Young 
published another plan in the Annals of Agri- 
culture, which Washington was perusing with 
much attention. 

Washington’s drill, as we should call it to- 
day, consisted of a barrel or hollow cylinder 
of wood mounted upon a wheeled plough and 
so arranged that as the plough moved forward 
the barrel turned. In the barrel there were 
holes through which the corn or other seed 
could drop into tubes that ran down to the 
ground. By decreasing or increasing the 
number of holes the grain could be planted 
thicker or thinner, as desired. Behind the drill 
ran a light harrow or drag that covered the 
seed, but in rough ground it was necessary to 
have a man follow after with a hoe to assist 
the process. A rope made it possible for the 
driver to lift the harrow when he turned at 
the ends of the rows; he managed the drill itself 
with a pair of handles. 

As Washington said, the drill would probably 
work well under ideal conditions, but it had 
faults that sometimes disturbed the temper of 
its operator. A leather band that ran round 
the barrel, with holes that corresponded to 
those in the barrel, prevented the seeds from 
issuing out of more than one hole at the same 
time. This band had to be ‘‘slackened or 
braced’’ according to the influence of the at- 
mosphere upon the leather, and sometimes the 
seed got between the band and the barrel—a 
fault that put the Father of his Country to 
some bother to remedy. 


Washington was, however, very proud of | 


the drill, and it must have worked fairly well, 
for he was not the man to continue to use a 
worthless implement merely because he had 
made it. He even used it to sow very small 
seed. In the summer of 1786 he records, 
‘*Having fixed a Roller to the tale of my drill 
plow, & a brush between it and the barrel, I 
sent it to Muddy Hole & sowed turnips in the 
intervals of corn.’’ 














At Breakfast — Says 
the housewife — with 
sugar and cream or 


with fruit. 





At Noon—Says the 
man—when I want a 
whole-grain lunch- 
eon which doesn’t 
tax digestion. 





At Night—Says the 
child — floating like 
bubbles in a bowl of 
milk. 





At Playtime — The 
boy says — nut-like 
confections. 





At 4 P.M.—At candy 
time, the girl says— 

in place of nut 
meats. 


At Dinner—Says the 
cook—as a flimsy, 
nut-like garnish for 
ice cream. 





The 


Puffed Wheat Hour 
When Is It? 


In millions of homes, Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice have become the all- 
hour foods. 


They are taking the place of part-grain 
foods, because of their whole-grain 
nutrition. 


LO 


They are taking the place of grain 
S) foods less fitted to digest. 


They are taking the place of sweets 
and confections. 


Think what they combine. 

Here are whole grains made wholly 
digestible. Every food cell is blasted by 
a steam explosion. Every atom feeds. 

Yet they are also flavory confections, 


airy, flaky, toasted. They seem like 
bubbled nuts. 


Think how often they can take the 
place of flour foods, to the child’s im- 
mense advantage. 


Think how their ease of digestion makes them 
the ideal foods. 


And how often—between meals—children who 
don’t get Puffed Grains eat things far less healthful. 


Every month these hygienic foods gain a larger 
place. They are Prof. Anderson’s invention. The 
grains are steam-exploded by being shot from guns. 


Every element in the whole grain is perfectly 
fitted to feed. 


There is nothing else like them. No other process 
so breaks up the food cells. No other grain foods 
have such fascinations. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 

















Keep all three kinds on hand. That gives variety. 
Serve them in any way folks like them. The more 
folks eat the better. There are minerals in whole 
grains which flour foods don’t supply. This is a 
delightful way to get them. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sole Makers 


(1535) 
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“Good 
Morning, George!” 


Ts man who is just entering one 
of New York’s biggest banks 
is the president of the bank himself, 
And it is ten minutes before office 
hours! 

“Yes, he gets here early every morn- 
ing,” the door man will tell you. 
“That’s why he’s so successful.” 
Sometimes it takes a big man to point 
a simple little lesson. The first thing 
to learn in business is punctuality— 
just the matter of being on time. 


Of course, to be on time, you must have 
a watch that will keep 1 time For boysa 
splendid watch is the “Ingersoll Junior”, 
$2.75, small, accurate and sturdy. Then 
there’s the Ingersoll “Radiolite”, $2, to 
tell time both day and night, with its 
glowing hands and figutes, made of a 
self-luminous substance containing gen- 
uine radium. And there’s the “Triumph,” 
$1.50, the “ “Eclipse”, $2, and the famous 
“Dollar Watch”"—* war price” now $1 

and for girls, the “Midget”, small and 
dainty, for $2.75. 
See them at the dealer’s; or, if he is out of 
= model, it will be sent on receipt of 

ice by - Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., New 
Fork, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

~ 


J y WATERBURY 


A handsome watch for 
older boys and men. 
Smaller than regular 
size, jeweled, accurate 
and strong; $3. Water- 
bury “Radiolite;” $4 




















Given to Parents 


Valuable Book on Child Training 

When your boy or girl grows up and goes out to face 
the world, success will largely depend upon self-control 
acquired at home. 

Without this vital requisite, a host of other advantages 
will go for naught. 

For the mere asking you can have a book on Child 
Discipline Control, written for parents by R. C. Beery, 
A. B. (Columbia), M. A. (Harvard), President of the 
international Academy of Discipline. This isa veritable 
Introductory Course in this highly important department 
of child development in the home—shows how you can 
guide your children along proper mental lines which 
will stand them in such wonderfully good stead when 
they reach the age of Success. The greatly reduced illus- 
tration above is taken from this free book. 


e e 
No Charge or Obligation 
Writing for this book costs you nothing—places 
you under no obligation. Having it is to have 
the means to a successful career for your boy or girl— 
the aim of every thinking parent. Dropa postal NOW, to 
International emer: * 
506 


of Discipline 
Dept. 


easant Hill, Ohio 



















BICYCLES 


» Are the Standard of 
the World. 


New 1917 models 
for men, women 


and children. 


Write for attractive Catalog. 
WESTFIELD 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Dept. 48, Westfield, Mass. 











‘7 WAS once marking some boundaries on 
I the shore of a northern Minnesota lake, ’’ 
remarked the surveyor reminiscently, 
‘‘when I saw several ‘rookies’ swimming in 
an open space in a wild-rice bayou.’’ 

‘*And what is a ‘rookie’ ?’’ I asked quickly. 

‘*Tt’s the ruddy duck, blessed, so they say, 
with sixty-seven different names—dumb bird, 
|deaf duck, fool duck, bull-neck, salt-water 
| teal, spinetail duck, dipper duck, and sixty 
others. Didn’t you ever see one? It’s a queer- 
looking bird for a duck—bunty and short, 
whether on the wing or in the water. It looks 
as if odds and ends of several different birds 
had been put together by some ingenious per- 
son to make a new species. It has a dished 
beak ; a wedge-shaped 
tail fanned like a pi- 
geon’s and spined like 
a cormorant’s; broad- 
tipped coot wings ; the 
plump, squat body of 
the teal ; the bobwhite’s 
| small head and thick 
neck; the flight of a 
partridge; the diving 
tricks of a grebe; and 
a goose-like egg.’? 

‘Then my only won- 
der is the bird hasn’t more names,’’ said I. 

‘‘Well, there they were, a dozen or more of 
| them, idly floating about in the smooth water, 
| the prettiest sight ‘you could wish to see. The 
| males were elegant creatures, in all their fault- 
| less courting apparel. In the spring and sum- 
|mer their plumage is rich and striking, you 
know—a bright, glossy, chestnut-red coat, a 
grayish - white vest, blue-gray bill, white 
| cheeks, a jet-black pompadour from the beak 
over the eye and down on the back of the 
neck, and brownish-black tail feathers spread- 
ing from a white tail tuft. 

“They were beauties, and their plain, brown- 
ish-gray mates seemed enchanted with their 
dashing bridegrooms, and kept close to them, 
as if they had forgotten that all this beauty 
must. fade in the fall, and that during the 
winter they must put up with husbands as 
dull and prosy as themselves. 

‘* About their tails—I forgot to tell you that 
the males always carry them cocked up at 
right angles to the body when they are floating 
on the water, full spread like a sail in the 
breeze! You can always tell a ruddy duck by 
that manner of carrying the tail ; no other duck 
has it, although it is effective enough to be 
copied by every member of the family. No 
doubt it does serve the purpose of a sail, for I 
noticed that each male kept his tail turned to 
the wind whenever possible, and that he was 
always in advance of his mate. In circling the 
pond Mr. Ruddy was often obliged, when 
sailing against the wind, to swing round side- 
wise and tack his way along, for of course he 
would never proclaim that beautiful tail a 
nuisance by folding it up. When he found 
| difficulty in making progress, his mate con- 
| siderately dallied in the rear. 
| ‘*T -watehed them for half an hour. Then, 
| wishing to see them on the wing, I tossed a 
| stone into the group. Those nearest the rice 
|swamp dived and immediately disap- 
| peared; but those farthest out, which 
|could command space for starting, ran 
on the surface of the water for some 
little distance, with that splattering gait 
of the coot taking to wing. While get- 
ting under headway, they faced directly 
into the wind and beat their wings 
rapidly. After leaving the water, they 
flew low, with a 
drumming partridge 
beat of their broad 
wings, and soon all 
had disappeared in 
the rice. 

“Still curious about 
the ‘rookies,’ I de- 
cided to look for some 
nests. I searched 
along the banks and 
scrutinized the wild- 
rice clumps closely, 
but without success. 
But I kept looking. 
Surely, I thought, 
eal May should be 
| good time to find them brooding. Finally, I 

















Get I his Car 





For Your Territory | 

Drive a new 1918 Model 
Birch Motor Car. Pay for it | 
out of your commissions and 
make big money on sales. Special offer now. Write quick for Big 
Free Book and full information. Address Ralph Birchard, Pres. 
BIRCH MOTOR CARS, Dept. 326, 81 E. Madison 8t., Chicago. 


For SINGERS and SPEAKERS 
THE NEW 10c BOX FITS THE POCKET 
Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At Druggists. 


BROWN’S sroncwn TROCHES 


JOHN. I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 








| succeeded in. scaring a female ‘rookie’ from a 
| mass of reedg, dry rushes and grass and loose 
feathers, half floating on the water. She was 
brooding eleven eggs, which I never should 


And The AGENCY | have thought hers had I not seen her leaving 


| the nest. They were too large, relatively, for 
her size, white with a tinge of stone gray, 
as if made from crockery, and pebbled like a 


. | goose’s egg. 


‘*Near by this nest was another one, which 
I should easily have missed had I seen it first. 
It was resting on the water, rising and falling 
with the ripples as I paddled the water with 
my hand. I waded out to it, and was surprised 
























‘ROOKIES 
By Harriette Wilbur 


upon lifting a covering of feathers and loose 
reed stems to find ten of the same goose-like 
eggs there. It was evidently either the aban- 
doned nest of a coot, or one made in imitation 
of the coot design. The flags and rice stems 
round it had been broken down and the nest 
material piled upon them, just as a coot builds. 
Had I happened upon it without previously 
seeing the ruddy ducks about, and without 
seeing the other nest, I should have gone forth 
proclaiming that I had indubitable evidence of 
a goose brooding in a coot’s nest! 

‘*A few days later I found eight of those 
stone-colored eggs in the same nest where I had 
seen a coot brooding a few weeks previously. 
As the eggs are so different in appearance, 
coots’ eggs being creamy white 
and freckled and noticeably 
smaller, there could be no mis- 
taking the fact that Madam 
Rookie, finding a ready-made 
nest at hand, had moved in and 
gone to brooding without the 
trouble of preparing a cradle. 

‘*T watched the nests daily, 
and one morning was fortunate 
enough to see a hatching. The 
young lay in the nest until they 
had got their breath, while the 
mother waited near by in the water, leaving 
the hot sun to do the work of drying her 
brood. An hour later the nest was deserted, 
and the little downy ‘rookies, ’ of their mother’s 
nondescript color, were swimming about here 
and there, with their fond parents in close 
attendance ; for now the male, who had stayed 
strictly away from the nest, had joined them, 
and was apparently as proud and as loving a 
parent as the mother. ’’ 


oe 


DAYLIGHT OBSERVATIONS OF 
POLARIS 


ERY few people would be inclined to 

believe that a star like Polaris can be 

observed at any hour of the day. That, 
however, is the case. Mr. William H. Thorn, 
a United States surveyor in the General Land 
Office Service, continually makes use of it in 
his work. 

In order to make really accurate public- 
land surveys, the compass cannot be used, but 
every line must be determined with reference to 
the meridian established by observing Polaris. 
This observation is taken preferably when the 
star is at elongation; that is, when it is far- 
thest east or west of the celestial pole. By ref- 
erence to his astronomical table, the surveyor 
knows when Polaris is approaching elongation. 

Shortly before that time, he sets up his in- 
strument, determines a meridian as exactly as 
possible by means of the solar apparatus, sets 
off his latitude on the proper are of his instru- 
ment, and, in a moment, with his practiced 
eye, picks up Polaris as it slowly approaches 
elongation. He follows it with the cross hair 
of his telescope until the star begins to move 
in the opposite direction. By depressing his 
telescope, he can mark a point on the ground 
from which he simply lays off a certain calcu- 
lated distance to the 
east or west, as the 
case may be, and he 
has an absolutely 
true meridional line. 

In surveying, the 
ability to see Polaris 
by day is of the ut- 
most convenience. A 
slight jar may throw 
the instrument out of 
adjustment entirely. 
Even the difference 
between day and 
night temperatures 
will sometimes do the 
same thing. To detect such an error 
by observing Polaris at any time 
during the day saves many hours 
of time in looking for errors caused 
by unavoidable mechanical irreg- 
ularities. Mr. Thorn discovered 
his daylight method of observing 
Polaris by taking an early morn- 
ing observation and following the 
star until after the sun had risen. 
After some experimenting, he found that he 
could use the method in the full light of day. 
The transit used is only eight or nine inches 
long and magnifies from fifteen to twenty diam- 
eters. 

It would seem, then, that the ability to see 
stars in daylight is largely a matter of 
knowing exactly where to look and what to 
expect. Atmospheric conditions, of course, 
have much to do with such observations. The 
clear, dry atmosphere of the southwestern part 
of the United States is especially adapted to the 
daylight method of obtaining a true meridian, 
which, however, has been used successfully 
in the Northern States and in Alaska. 





That Spin to School 
In the Morning Air 


just ym: gyn tickles a boy pink, makes 
scaly feel good all over, brightens his 
wits, puts him in fettle for those studies 


of today which will mean so much a 


few years from now. 


Growing boys find their ideal fun, exer- 

cise, development, and companionship 

Ercpoed they ride the 1917 Electrically 
uipped 


Fudian 
Bicycle 


They find the Indian is known as the 
foremost in construction, strength, last- 
ing qualities, and trouble-proofness. 


They find its motorcycle style lines 
make it the snappiest looker in the 
bicycle world. Indian streamline effect; 
battery holder; strongest crank hanger; 
big headlight, a necessity where the law 
requires that bicycles be lighted; strong 
reflector; quadruple crown and braced 
members; motorcycle type handlebars; 
Troxel saddle; coaster brake—more big, 
useful features than any other bicycle 
ever offered. 

Write for Bicycle Catalog telling all 
about and picturing the Electrically 
Equipped and ten other 1917 model 
Indian Bicycles. 

Made and backed by the makers of the 
famous Indian Big Twin Powerplus and 


Light Twin Motocycles. 
HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
828 State St. Springfield, Mass. 


Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 














BAKER 'S Breakfast 


food value yet of moderate 

price, it possesses the natural 
flavor,color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans. 





Clear Your Throat 


ZYMOLE 


TROKEYS 


Quick Reliel for Husky. Hoare, Tickling Throats. 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp. 


Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
In Business Over 60 Years 











MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by yeing on our Attach- 
ee outfit. FITS ANY B CLE. Eas- 
iy sttac hed. No special eit required. 
rite today for_bar- 00K 
‘in list an free book 
escribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At- 
tachment. Motore cles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, and up. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 203, Galesburg, Kansas. 
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CLASS PINS FMB Mion. OF EVERY 
ESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLE Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 


ed 
ST AMP Ss 500 foreign including Mexico War, 
© Salvador official, China, etc., 10c. 
QPprosal Sheets 60% to 80% discount. Bi Lists F Freei 
y Stamps. HUS: 8T. CO., Dept. 20, 


| BIG MONEY for BOYS 


$10 to $25 a week easily made grow- 
ing mushrooms at home, all year, spare 
time in cellars, sheds, barns, boxes, etc. 
Markets waiting. Free Illustrated In- 
struction Booklet. 

HIRAM BARTON, 327 W. 48 St., New York 


Only $24.75 


Complete with Motor 
Freight 


























The Portable Electric may be used on any table 


New Companion 


Portable Electric 
Sewing Machine 


This newest addition to the well-known 
New Companion Sewing Machines is 
sure to appeal to many prospective pur- 
chasers. The Portable Electric Sewing 
Machine consists of 
a regulation full-size 
sewing machine 
head complete with 
an electric sewing 
motor, all mounted 
on a quartered oak 
base with carrying 
cover. This machine 
has a complete set 
of attachments and 
accessories, and will 
do exactly the same 
quality of work as 
our other machines. 
It may be placed on 
any table, attaches 
to any electric light 
socket, is easily run 
at any desired speed 
by slight pressure 
upon foot control, costs very little to 
operate, and is easily put away when 
your sewing is finished. 





The Portable Electric 
is easy to put away 


Our unique factory- to-home system cuts 
the usual price in two, making the cost to 
readers of The Companion only $24.75, 

complete, freight paid. Write to-day for 
our free descriptive booklet. 





Foot Power Machines Also 


We offer six different styles of the 
high-grade New CompanionSewing Ma- 
chine, including our regular foot power 
machines, which are recommended and 
used in tens 
of thousands 
of homes 
throughout 
the country. 
We warrant 
each machine 
for 25 years, 
allow a three 
months’ trial, 
pay all freight 
charges to your nearest freight station, 
and sell to Companion readers at a 
very low price. 








Find Out All About It 


How all this is accomplished can best be 
explained in our free illustrated descrip- 
tive booklet. A postal request will bring 
it by return mail. Write to-day to 





Sewing Machine Department 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











NATURE & SCIENCE 
CS 


HE ROMANTIC ELEMENT.— We live by 

breathing an atmosphere that contains eighty 
per cent of nitrogen, although that is the gas which 
in combination with certain other things is dealing 
out death on such an appalling scale on all the 
battlefields of the war. There are almost no useful 
explosives in which nitrogen has not some part. 
Without its aid ships could not be sunk by mines 
or torpedoes, or property destroyed by airships. 
Rifles, howitzers, machine guns and grenades are 
all dependent upon nitrogen. Every day we take 
| into our lungs about four hundred and fifty gallons 
| of it, which is enough to make thirty pounds of 
trinitrotoluol or forty pounds of guncotton. We 
are wont to regard nitrogen as a singularly unin- 
teresting gas because of its negative behavior. It 
does not burn like hydrogen, it does not support 
combustion like oxygen, and, in short, its presence 
is generally assumed because of its inactivity and 
because it does not directly respond to any test. 
And yet this element is the most important of all 
in the manufacture of ammunition. It is remark- 
able, too, that nitrogen is the central figure in the 
protein or tissue-building material of food. To say 
that without protein we die means that without 
nitrogen we die. The gas is as necessary in one 
form to sustain life as it is in other forms to destroy 
it. Because of the inertness of nitrogen,—that is, the 
weakness of its affinities,—the least provocation 
causes it to release its partner, oxygen, and hand 
it over to,the combustion of other elements that 
are present. ‘Thus a great volume of gases is formed 
instantaneously, which means an explosion, and 
the nitrogen returns to a state of freedom that 
appears to be its most congenial condition. Nitro- 
gen is also the great fertilizer, without which crops 
could not be produced. Thus this element is both 
destructive and constructive. It is the essentially 
romantic element, devil or god, according to its 
associations. 


IRDS IN THE WAR ZONE.—A writer who 
has had an excellent opportunity to study bird 
life in the war zone of Flanders says in Bird Lore 
that the effect of cannon fire on birds is amazing. 
Almost without exception they entirely disregard 
it. Even easily disturbed birds, like crows and 
wood pigeons, seem quite indifferent. “My first 
experience of a heavy cannonade was in the early 
spring of 1915. The blackbirds were all singing in 
the trees that lined the Yser Canal when on a 
sudden hundreds of guns of every caliber burst 
into a terrific and continuous cannonade; the 
enemy answered, and for hour after hour shells 
| tore through the trees. The effect was almost 
stunning to us human beings, and when after three 
hours there was a sudden and complete cessation 
the first thing that the senses realized was that the 
| blackbirds were still serenely fluting away. 1 do 
not think they had ever ceased. At another time I 
| was listening tothe rich chucklings and gurglings 
| of a nightingale—the first of the season—and had 
found the songster with my glass, when the morn- 
ing calm was shattered by a burst of rifle fire close 
by; the retiring and elusive bird paid no atten- 
tion, nor did he seek a lower or less conspicuous 
perch. The only exception I have noticed out 
here to the general disregard of noise is in the 
case of the green sandpiper, which is the Old- 
| World relative of our solitary sandpiper. Twice I 
have seen that bird, and each time it was in a highly 
nervous state from shell fire. One of the instances 
afforded me some amusement at a time when a 
diversion was welcome. For nine hours we had 
| been under heavy shell fire, with very inadequate 
| shelter. As I lay behind a breastwork of sand- 
bags, I watched the antics of a green sandpiper 
that was trying to get its breakfast in the water- 
| filled shell holes close by. Every time it settled, a 
big high-explosive shell would burst near by with 
a deafening crash and a geyser of black loam, and 
away would go the poor bird to circle in the blue 
for perhaps ten minutes. Then it would pitch down 
in front of me again to repeat the same perform- 
ance almost immediately, as another shell would 
land near it. Meanwhile an unruffled cuckoo called 
continuously in some near-by pollard willows, and 
larks (crested larks, very much like skylarks) 
rose one after the other, sometimes from the close 
vicinity of a bursting shell, singing serenely as if 
there were nothing to mara perfect day. A friend 
whois driving an ambulance for the French in the 
Vosges tells me that the birds in that region show 
the same indifference to shell fire.” 





HENHOUSE THIEF.—A correspondent of 

the Scotsman who owns asmall hennery was 
unable to account for the constant disappearance 
of eggs. But one morning, after a fall of snow, he 
noticed a track that looked as if made by some- 
thing rolled along the surface of the snow. He 
followed the trail for about sixty yards, and there, 
under the root of a fallen tree, discovered five nest 
eggs and a number of real eggs, two of which 
were whole. From the footprints in the snow he 
perceived that the thief was a weasel. Curious to 





know how it had managed to get the eggs so far. 
he concealed himself and watched. After a long 
wait the weasel appeared and made straight for 
the henhouse, in which some new-laid eggs, left 
on purpose, were awaiting it. In a very short 
time it came out, tail first, drawing an egg along 
with its forepaws. After it got the egg away a bit 
it reversed its method, and propelled the egg in 
front of it with its breast and forepaws. The exact 
position of the egg could not be distinctly seen 
from the ambush, but twice on the journey, when 
the weasel came to uneven ground, it again turned 
tail and went backward for a few yards at a time. 





| The time it took was not noted, but as nearly as | 
| could be guessed it was from three to four minutes. | 


| Immediately after it had put the egg beneath the 
| root the weasel returned to the henhouse for an- 


was stopped by a charge of shot. 


other, and was moving it in the same way when it | 
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Roller Skate 


The Sidewalk Roller Skate 
with all the features of the 
higher price Rink Skate- 


fin Conron Roller Skate has two large rubber 


bumpers or cushions which give great resiliency, 
absorb jars and shocks on rough or uneven sidewalksand permit of the 
short turning radius of the best rink skate. Rugged strength is assured 
by the Conron “Back Bone” construction and the Conron Trussed 
Axles. Ball bearings, of course—16 balls in each wheel with 
bearing surfaces of heat treated high point carbon steel—Price 


$250 


Before you rs any roller skates, ask the dealer to show you the 


CONRON.’ 


Conron-M£ Neal Company. 
Makers of Conron Extension Ice Skates. The Ice Skate that fits any size shoe. 


he hasn’t received his stock, ask him to write us 
and we will send him a pair for your approval, by parcel post prepaid. 


Kokomo, Indiana. 








NATIONALPARK 


T GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
refined hotel comforts contrast with 
Nature’s wildest, most tremendous sights. 


Last year thousands more tourists than 
in any previous year scaled its Alpine 
heights—fished its tumbling streams—rode 
by launch on its azure lakes—motored 
through its pine-laden valleys. Modern 
hotels-in-the-forest and chalets. Tepee 
camps. Vacations $1 to $5 per day. 


Glacier Park is on the main trans-conti- 
—— line of the Great Northern Railway. 

Visit Glacier National Park, the Spokane 
Country, and the wonderful Lake Chelan 
Region, directly en route to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

A camping tour “long the shores of Lake 
Chelan is a big experience. Then go on to 
Seattle, Tacoma, Puget Sound, Portland, 
Astoria, Vancouver, Victoria—each with a 
| delightful resort-country of its own—and 





.| Alaska. 


The twin Palaces of the Pacific—S. Ss. 
“Great Northern” and S. S. “Northern 
Pacific” — three times weekly between 

| Portland, Astoria and San Francisco. Folder 
| On request. 


| C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Dept. 24, St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. PITTS 


210 South Clark St. 
Chicago 
S. LOUNSBERY 
General Agent Pass. Dept. 
1184 Broadway 
New York 


GlacierNational Park 














= zu Recounting the 
FF Day's Thrills 
Special round trip fares to Glacier National Park, to 
the Pacific Northwest, Puget Sound and Alaska. Write 
for Aeroplane map folder and illustrated descriptive 
Glacier National Park and Lake Chelan literature. 


Asst. General Pass. Agent mm ee es 


 C. E. STONE, Pass. Tosti Re. Great Northern Ry. | 
Dept. 24, St. Paul, M 

I Please send me Aerop ‘lane map folder and descriptive Glacier 1 

i National Park and Lake Chelan literature free. 


Name . 
, Addres e guenscas ! 
| Cit 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., a8 second-class matter. : 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








THEORIES OF CANCER 


ODERN medicine has many victories 
over disease to its credit. One by one 
the great scourges of mankind—small- 
pox, yellow fever, the plague, typhoid 
and typhus fevers—have been forced to 
give up their secrets, and now number 

their victims by tens instead of by thousands. Even 
tuberculosis, one of the most stubborn of all our 
enemies, is gradually yielding ground. But one 
dreaded disease continues to baffle all attempts to 
determine its cause and discover its cures. That is 
cancer. 

All over the world there are institutes, filled with 
the most brilliant and eager workers in the pro- 
fession of medicine, that were established solely 
for the study of cancer, and as yet no one has dis- 
covered anything that can be said to promise a 
solution of the enigma. Among the many theories 
of the nature and origin of cancer there are four 
that physicians regard as plausible. 

The theory that has the greatest following to-day 
is that of local irritation. Its supporters call atten- 
tion to the undoubted fact that cancer often occurs 
at points that have been the seat of repeated and 
long-continued injury—for example, the side of the 
tongue when it has been made sore by rubbing 
against the edge of a broken tooth, or the hand of 
a physician who has exposed himself repeatedly 
to the action of the X rays. 

A second theory is that cancer is a germ disease. 
Some one, of course, may yet prove that to be true. 
The arguments against it are that there is no posi- 
tive proof of contagion or infection and that no 
one germ is agreed upon as the exciting cause. 
Each adherent to the theory blames a different 
microbe. 

Another theory is that of “embryonal rests.” 
According to that, during the growth of the child 
before birth cells of one kind of tissue become 
accidentally displaced into the midst of another 
kind of cells and, becoming inclosed there, form 
little islets, or ‘‘rests.’”’ Then late in life, when 
something happens to stimulate these islets of for- 
eign tissue, they begin to grow rapidly, as embry- 
onal cells do, and form tumors. 

All those theories regard cancer as a local dis- 
ease that in its early stage can be cured by the 
knife of the surgeon. The fourth theory, however, 
declares that cancer, or rather the predisposition 
to it, is a general disease, caused by intestinal 
autointoxication, an overamount of protein, chiefly 
meat, in the diet, insufficient secretion of the thy- 
roid gland, or some other disorder as yet unknown. 
The chief argument of those who favor this theory 
is that cancer is mainly a disease of meat-eating 
peoples, and that, although it may appear in India 
and in other vegetarian countries, it occurs very 
rarely there; and further, that in America it is 
much more frequent in persons of foreign birth or 
descent than in their former compatriots who, be- 
cause they have remained at home, are not able 
to indulge so freely in meat and other foods that 
are rich in proteins. 
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MISS MINTY 


Sachild Ellen always supposed that Miss 
Minty’s name was the inevitable con- 
sequence of her gifts—the big, lus- 
cious pink-and-white peppermints that 
seemed to dwell, an inexhaustible sup- 
ply, in the queer-looking black-velvet 

bag that she always carried on the street. No child 

ever passed her without receiving one. People 
laughed and said that Henry Payne, the druggist, 
would have to go out of business if ever Miss 

Minty stopped buying peppermints. 

At Miss Minty’s tiny cottage there was a stone 
jar that always contained currant cookies or jum- 
bles. Every child in the village knew that cooky 
jar. Ragged, sharp-eyed Callie Brennan from the 
Corners knew it, too. Callie’s father was a drunk- 
ard, and none of the village children had anything 
to do with her. 

Ellen, stopping at Miss Minty’s for a call (and 
a cooky) one afternoon, and finding Callie with a 
whole plate of cookies and a cup of cambrie tea, 
stood speechless. Callie with a plate of cookies! 
And Miss Minty looking so shining! 

After Callie had gone (she sprang up at the 
sight of the other girl and slipped away, seizing two 
cookies in one swift motion as she left the table), 
Ellen asked her amazed question: 

“Is she nice, Miss Minty? You look so happy.” 

Miss Minty, who, absently stroking Ellen’s hand, 
was still gazing after her other guest, looked down 
into the child’s eyes at the question. 

“She was hungry, Ellen. I guess she’s hungry 
most of the time. Oh,” Miss Minty cried, as her 
faded eyes filled with sudden tears, “‘if only I could 
feed all the hungry people in the world!” 

The years flew swiftly after that. They changed 
Ellen quickly, although they did not seem to 
change Miss Minty at all. But during Ellen’s second 
winter at college Miss Minty went quietly to sleep 
one night and did not wake again. Ellen missed 
the little figure that summer, but when you are 
twenty, many things call you and make you forget. 
Four years later Ellen married and went to live in 
a city. Life was busier still there—so busy that 
when, one afternoon, she was called down to see 
an agent whom Katie let in by mistake, her first 





























impulse was to refuse sharply to see her goods at | 
all. Then something in the thin, sharp-eyed face | 
stirred a memory. Before she realized it she was | 
saying impulsively: | 

“You look tired. Won’t you let me give you | 
something hot—tea or chocolate ?” 

The agent was plainly tired and hungry, al- 
though she tried not to show it. As the door closed 
behind her, half an hour later, Ellen stood think- 
ing. A tender look was in her eyes. Who had ever | 
heard of endowing a cup of tea? But that was | 
what she was going to do—in memory of Miss | 
Minty, who had wanted to feed all the hungry | 
persons in the world. 
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THE SENSITIVE APES 
Ss: welldo the keepers of the modern *‘z00”’ care | 








for their charges, the wild animals, that much | 

of the sympathy that the visitors feel for the | 
captive beasts is out of place. Any sympathy that | 
a soft-hearted person has for captive gorillas, how- 
ever, is not misplaced, says Miss Ellen Velvin in 
From Jungle to Zoo. 

Many gorillas have been captives, but in spite of | 
the greatest care none have lived more than a | 
comparatively short time. There seems to be no | 
particular ailment from which they suffer; noth- 
ing except intense home- or heartsickness. They 
grieve themselves to death. 

At first they show some interest in what goes on 
round them—perhaps because of a feeling that 
there is some way of escape. After a time they 
show less and less interest and take smaller quan- 
tities of food. There invariably comes a time when 
they refuse food altogether. Then the case becomes 
hopeless. They sit with their shoulders hunched 
up, their knees under their chins and their hands 
hanging listlessly in front of them or else raised 
to their heads, as if they suffered from headache. 
They never lift their sad and weary eyes for hours 
at a time. If you induce them to look up, there is 
an expression in their eyes that haunts you, so 
immeasurably sad and forlorn it is. They even 
cease the little futile show of temper that pre- 
viously broke out at intervals. 

All the anthropoid or man-like apes, such as 
gorillas, orang-utans and chimpanzees, are ex- 
tremely sensitive to surroundings and environ- 
ments. In order to keep these big apes in good 
health it is absolutely necessary to give them 
plenty of company, either of their own kind or of 
men—anything, in fact, to relieve the tedium of 
captivity, which they undoubtedly feel. When a 
chimpanzee gets a new companion he goes into the 
wildest state of excitement; he thumps the floor 
and walls, scampers round his cage and screams 
with delight. 
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ADVICE FOR THE BESPECTACLED 


N optician, writing in the New York Sun, 
A gives some information that may benefit the 
wearers of shell-rimmed spectacles. 

It is of the utmost importance, he says, to be 
very careful not to subject the shell frames to a 
sudden atmospheric change. You must not go from 
a room in which the temperature is about seventy 
degrees into the open where the temperature is 
as low as ten degrees. If you make that sudden 
change, the shell frames will crack in some place. 
A low temperature makes the shell frames con- 
tract, and since the lenses will not “give,” the 
frames must. 

A high temperature, especially on humid days, 
causes the shell to expand. That loosens. the 
frames and allows the lenses to get out of position. 
Sometimes the heat of the body has the same 
effect. 

To prevent scratching the lenses, never lay your 
glasses down so that they rest on the glass. In- 
stead, turn them so that the frames have the 
weight. It is equally important to clean the lenses 
in the right way. Always use a cloth made for the 
purpose, and be sure that your method is correct. 
Take your glasses in your left hand and the cloth 
in the right and rub the lenses gently. Be careful 
never to twist the glasses. Hold them firmly and 
do the twisting with the hand that holds the cloth. 
Then you will not work the lenses loose in the 


frames. 
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MORE INDIAN COUNTING 


SUBSCRIBER who read the article on Indian 
A counting that was printed in The Compan- 
ion several months ago, writes as follows 
concerning a variant form of that system of nota- 
tion—if it can-be so called: 

An aunt of my father’s, Olive Beckwith, a native 
of Charlemont, Massachusetts, lived in our house 
near Rome, New York, until her death in 1891. 
She taught me to count “in Indian” thus: 

Nucket, nucket nucket; nee, nucket nee; swee, 
nucket swee; yow, nucket .yow; nepaw, nucket 
nepaw ; nuckadunce, nucket nuckadunce; swunce, 
nucket swunce; nezunce, nucket nezunce; pusko- 
kum, nucket puskokum; nepiog, nucket nepiog. 

I wonder if anyone else learned the counting in 
this form? 
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THE NOVICE’S MISTAKE 


N Tales of the Flying Services, Mr. C. G. Grey 
tells about a strange entry in the official report 
of an officer who had recently joined the service 

and was sent to pass a seaplane through its test 
for the English navy. He had to go up as a pas- 
senger with the constructor’s pilot and to keep a 
log of what occurred during the test. 

This is what he put down: ‘9.5 A.M., left slip. 
9.10 A.M., altimeter shows 300 feet above sea. 9.12 
A.M., curious phenomenon. Met a sea gull flying 
backward!” 

That meant that the machine, flying at the rate 
of about eighty miles an hour, overtook a sea gull 
—which is not a fast flyer—going at about forty 
miles an hour, and that up in the air, without any 
background to give a proper sense of direction, 
the bird looked as if it were flying toward them 
tail first. Probably the officer knows better now. 
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A RARE TREAT 


WO Washington ladies,.says Everybody’s 

Magazine, hired a broken-down hack, and 

when they paid for the ride gave the driver 
a dollar in the following coins: a twenty-five-cent 
piece, three dimes, five five-cent pieces and twenty 
pennies. 

After looking at this miscellany for a moment, 
the driver showed all his teeth in a grin and asked 
whimsically : 

“Well, now, ladies, how long you-all been savin’ 
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Don’t Scold the Children If 


Their Stockings 


Get HOLEPROOFS— 
Set Your Mind at Rest 


We speak to the mothers who never have 
tried these famous, long-wearing stockings. 
The parents who have bought Holeproofs 
rarely go back to others. 

They know too well how Holeproofs stand 
rough wear for months! Wouldn’t you also 
like to escape the work of darning ? 

Children’s Ribbed Holeproofs are the friend 
of thousands of mothers. You should cer- 
tainly try them. 
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For Men, Women and 
Children 


Yarns of fine-spun strength 
and special ways of knit- 
ting make these stockings 
doubly strong. No other 
method, it seems, can equal 
the Holeproof way. 

Even the thinnest closely 
woven styles for men and 
women stand much harder 
wear than average hose. 


Children’s, 35c Per Pair 
and Up; Men’s, 30c and 
Up; Women’s, 40c and Up 


Any obliging store will sup- 
ply you. Should you fail to find 
genuine Holeproof 
Hosiery close by, 
we'll ship direct, 
charges paid. 

_ Write for interest- 
ing descriptive book- 
let free. (886) 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. “‘iice.t0is" 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London,Can. Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng. 
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There’s a good way 


to keep growing boys and girls 
healthy and happy and that is 
to give them 


Grape-Nuts 


for breakfast. 


This wonderfully nourishing 
food has a sweet, nutty flavor that 
makes it popular with children. 


One of the few sweet foods 
that does not harm digestion, but 
builds them strong and bright. 


At grocers everywhere. 
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White House : 
Coffee and Teas 
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All who have had experience with White House Coffee and 
Teas agree that in every quality that constitutes goodness 
they cannot be excelled. Their distribution is nation-wide— 


many distributing agents buying in 


load lots. 


The ALL-TIN package keeps all goodness in lt 


all 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPA 


meg! 
Principal Coffee Roasters 
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Our Great Spring Offer 


Some Big-Value Offers to Our Subscribers to Pay Them Handsomely for 
Introducing The Youth’s Companion to New Families 
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HELD TO ANSWER 66 t ” e JUST DAVID 
By Peter Clark Macfarlane B oy ll G F By Eleanor H. Porter 
Mr. Macfarlane has here written a es €. ers: iven ree Just David is one of those books that 
fa bis hero, John Hampetend railway Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The opiration straight to the heart of ever¥ 
clere. actor, book saant and preacher; Companion and we will present you with your choice Pe mt i yen wont 8 yeche a lovable, 
in Marien Dounay, the actress, and in ° ° ifelong friend, read this story of the 
the other girl—blue-eyed Bessie, whose of any. one of these — books, sending it to you boy who brought happiness to a whole 
oe for John is undisclosed until he postpaid. These boo s cannot be purchased for ess village. Publisher’s price $1.25. 
unders under the spell of the actress, == 
Mr. Macfarlane has depicted charac- than $1.25 to $1.35. We do not offer them for sale. exvanraxn = 
tere destined to live in American fic- NOTE. The Book is given only to tc ion subscriber to pay him , = 
tion. Publisher's price $1.35. for introducing the soem ianen ted gr we it acess ites Gliese the oka yom. By Booth Tarkington — 
Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington, = 
UNDER THE COUNTRY SKY suther of Phe Le and Penrod, 
Ri t t 
Sy Grose Richmand WILDFIRE By Zane Grey and the Baxter "family — especially 


In the story of Georgiana and her three rivals we Zane Grey has written many fine books, but Wildfireoutrunsthem William. As Mr. Tarkington portrayed once and 
meet again the same sort of delightful people we all. The author’s characters have usually been men and women for all the boy in Penrod, in this new book he 
knew in Red Pepper Burns. It isa tender romance who loved adventure, but in_this story the adventures of his draws the perfect portrait of hobbledehoy youths. 
with a surprise at the end and a catch at the heart characters partake of the wild freedom and strength of the It would not be fair to tell here all the exploits, 
for poor “Father Davy,” who loses a very dear desert and mountains to which they belong. In vivid delineation, tragic sufferings and joys of William Sylvester 
daughter to see her happy with the man whom he as well as in high dramatic power, Wildfire will stand as one of | Baxter; it would be spoiling a feast. Publisher’s 
himself had chosen. Publisher’s price $1.25. the best the author has.written. Publisher’s price $1.35. price $1.35. 








The “8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Set: 


Here’s a set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward satisfying 
the desire of every housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 
The Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in various com- 
binations to form eight different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every day 
the year round. Each piece is of solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust off like 
enamel. The Set is one of the most attractive as well as most practical articles we 
have ever offered. ; 

The Set will make 6-Quart Preserving Kettle, Double Roaster, 6-Quart Covered Berlin 
Kettle, Colander, Covered Baking Dish or Casserole, 244-Quart Deep Pudding Pan, 
2 Double Boiler, Steam Cooker. The eight combinations made by this Set would 


= » 


Berlin Kettle 


cost at least $5.00 if purchased separately. We are, therefore, anticipating a very large 
Double Roaster response to our liberal offer, and have 

contracted for a large number of these 

Sets sothat no one may be disappointed. 


How to Get 
e s 
Zp ¥ ‘This Fine Set 
Send us one new subscription 
Colander (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion, with 50c. extra, and 
we will send you one of these “8” 


Combination Aluminum Cook- 
ing Sets. The Set will be sent by 


express or parcel post, charges to 

3 be paid by receiver. If parcel post 
shipmentis desired, ask your post- 

master how much postage you 

should send us for a 3-lb. package. 

NOTE. This Set is given only to a present 

Companion subscriber to pay him for intro- 

ducing the paper into a home where it has 


Nessun’ Cocke Pudding Pan Giekenoie Double Boiler not been taken the past year. 
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Get a “BIG GIANT” Singin 

While They Last 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER. Every boy ought to own one of these superb Engines. It will not only 
afford hours of pleasure, but in many cases will develop a taste for mechanical work and engineering. 
The Engine is designed for running toy machinery at a high rate of speed. These toys, such as machine shops, mills, 


forges, etc., can easily be made by the boys. They will thus enjoy both the making and the running of their “plant.” 
Power can be transmitted to the machine shop or mill through an attached pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


USES KEROSENE. The illustration does not show the full size of the Engine. It stands eleven inches high, and the boiler, which is 
formed from heavy brass, is absolutely safe. It is an improvement over all former styles in that ordinary kerosene can be used as fuel, 
instead of alcohol. It can run full speed continuously for ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. It has a safety valve, steam whistle, and 
a finely fitted water gauge that will indicate the exact amount of water in the boiler. It has a large balance wheel and other necessary 
parts to make it the most powerful Steam Engine for toy machinery now on the market. 


Our stock of this remarkable Engine, with its SOLID BRASS Boiler, was purchased before the price of metals advanced to present high 8. 
When these Engines are gone, therefore, our attractive offer must come to a close. Don’t miss this opportunity to get one while our supply lasts. 


BOYS—Don’t Miss This Opportunity! 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion and we will present you 
with one of these popular “Big Giant” Steam Engines. Value $1.25. This offer good only as long as 
our stock lasts. The En ine will be sent by express or parcel post, charges paid by receiver. If parcel 
post shipment is dete, h 


NOTE. The Engine is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken during the past year. 
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ask your postmaster how much postage you should send for a 3-lb. package. 
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THE LARGEST ANIMAL 


that lives to-day upon the earth or in its 
waters, but, so far as is known, it is the 
largest animal that has ever lived, declares Mr. 


"Tita blue whale is not only the largest animal 


R. C. Andrews in Whale Hunting with Gun and |: 


Camera. Even those extinct reptiles, the dinosaurs, 
which splashed along the borders of the inland 
seas of Wyoming and Montana a million or more 
years ago, could not approach a blue whale either 
in length or weight. 

In 1903 Dr. F. A. Lucas weighed in sections a 
blue whale taken at Newfoundland. The animal 
was seventy-eight feet long and thirty-five feet 
round the shoulders; the head was nineteen feet 
in length, and the flukes sixteen feet from tip to 
tip. The total weight was sixty-three tons; the 
flesh weighed forty tons; the blubber, eight tons; 
the blood, viscera and baleen, seven tons, and the 
bones, eight tons. 

Exaggerated accounts of the size of this species 
are current even in reputable books on natural 
history; but the largest specimen that has been 
measured and recorded was eighty-seven feet 
long. It was stranded a few years ago on the coast 
of New Zealand, and it must have weighed at 
least seventy-five tons. I have measured two blue 
whales eighty-five feet long, but specimens of that 
size are very rare. 

All the whalers who have hunted in the South 
Atlantic or Pacific tell remarkable tales of the 
enormous blue whales that are killed off Kerguelen 
and the South Georgia islands. No doubt the 
species sometimes reaches ninety, or possibly 
ninety-five, feet, but the stories of one-hundred- 
and -fifteen- and one-hundred -and - twenty - foot 
whales are certainly myths. As Dr. Lucas aptly 
says, “All whales shrink under the tape measure.” 

The principal reason why whales are able to 
attain such an enormous size is that their bodies 
are supported by the water in which they live. 
A bird is limited to the weight that its wings can 
bear up in the air. A land animal, if it becomes 
too large, cannot hold its body off the ground or 
move about rapidly, and is doomed to certain de- 
struction. But a whale has to face none of these 
problems, and can grow without restraint. The 
sperm and right whales float when killed, but the 
fin whales usually sink, although the specific grav- 
ity of their bodies is very little greater than that 


of water. 
e 9 


UNCLE BILLY’S RETORT 


URING the time of intense political feeling 
D that succeeded the War of Secession, there 

lived in Porter County, Indiana, a harmlessly 
eccentric man by the name of Bingham, popularly 
ealled Uncle Billy, who, although possessed of 
some money, was something of a vagrant, and 
sponged his meals and his lodgings whenever he 
could. Often he slept on the hay in barns of well- 
to-do citizens. 

When Uncle Billy presented himself at the poll- 
ing place to cast his vote on one occasion, Augustus 
Starr, the son of a prominent and wealthy Demo- 
erat, was one of the clerks of the election. He was 
furious at the idea of receiving this vote, which he 
knew would be Republican. 

“Why, gentlemen,” said Starr, “this man has no 
residence, no home, no domicile, no /ocus, no hab- 
itation! He is a mere vagabond. He often sleeps, 
as I have had occasion to know, with the mules in 
my father’s barn.” 

Uncle Billy turned to the other judges with a 
twinkle in his eyes, and drawled out: 

“Your Honors, it is true that I sometimes sleep 
with jackasses and mules, but I never vote with 
them; and that is what worries Mr. Starr.” 

The young Democrat was effectually silenced 
by the loud roars of laughter from men of all 
parties who stood by, and Uncle Billy was per- 
mitted to vote. 

sg? 


MISPRINTS AND MAXIM GUNS 


HE late Sir Hiram Maxim says in his auto- 
biography that when he organized the United 
States Electric Lighting Company the printer 
sent home its stationery with the heading, ‘‘The 
United States Electric Lightning Company.” When 
he established his new gun company in England, 
he told of this mistake in order to emphasize the 
importance of getting the stationery printed cor- 
rectly. When the first sheets were brought to him, 
however, he found that the English printers had 
made his concern appear as “The Maxim Gum 
Company.” 

“One of the Maxim guns,” said Sir Hiram, “twas 
designed to fire a shell weighing about a pound. 
These shells were, of course, expensive; they cost 
about one dollar and a quarter each. When we 
demonstrated the gun before Li Hung Chang, it 
fired four hundred of these shells, costing more 
than five hundred dollars, in a minute. The old 
Chinese statesman, on being told the cost of the 
shells, said, ‘This gun fires altogether too fast for 
China” The King of Denmark’s comment was, 
‘That gun would bankrupt my little kingdom in 
about two hours.’ ” 

s] 


A “SIDEREAL DAY” 


N answering a correspondent who asked the 
meaning of the term “sidereal time,” the Irish 
Times explains that that is the only truly scien- 

tific manner of recording time, and is that which 
astronomers and navigators use. A “sidereal day” 
is the precise time taken by the earth in revolving 
on its axis, and is twenty-three hours, fifty-six 
minutes and four seconds. Our sundials, however, 
record a very different day. 

If you set up a sundial in a garden and observe 
when it is noon to-day, and again to-morrow, you 
will find that it exceeds the “sidereal day” by three 
minutes and fifty-six seconds. The difference is 
due to the distance that the earth has traveled on 
its orbit while it has been revolving on its axis. 
The orhit motion makes it necessary for the earth 
to turn nearly four minutes longer in order to 
bring any place to the same position with regard 
to the sun that it had on the previous day. 


o 8 
A MISTAKE SOMEWHERE 


The following appalling incident in the musical 
world is taken from Judge: 

Trombone of Village Band—What do we play 
next, Si? 

Si—Sousa’s Grand March. 

Trombone—Gosh all hemlock! I jest played that! 
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Oscar 
aenger 


The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a 
practical efficient system for teaching people to sing. 

It is based on the simplest and most direct principle 
of all teaching which, for the first time, is now appl lied 
to singing in a new and original way. 

No matter where they may live, all those who wish to 
sing may now learn to do so under the direction of a 
master who is credited with having entered more pupils 
upon successful operatic, oratorio or concert careers than 
has any other teacher in the United States. 

The course consists of ten double-faced Victor Records, 
which provide twenty lessons in vocalization. 

There is a separate set of records for each of the follow- 
ing five voices: Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone 
and Bass. 

With the Mezzo-Soprano course, special instructions 
will be found for the training of children's voices. 

With each set of records, there is also provided a text 
book of supplementary information for the student, 
which information is set forth so definitely and clearly 
that the art of singing may be fully understood by those 
who have had no other vocal training. 

All the necessary technique and all the necessary exer- 
cises for the development of perfect vocalization are 
provided, explained, and worked out, in the same defi- 
nitely constructive way as they are in Oscar Saenger’s 
own studio. 

The one essential requirement in vocalization is that 
the student shall learn to produce perfect tones in the 
proper way,—this, thé Oscar Saenger Course accom- 
plishes in the simplest and most direct way. 

For each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone 
production have been secured through Oscar Saenger’s 
personal choice of the artists best qualified to serve as 
exemplars. 

These tones, phrases or scales are ‘“‘sung’’ by the records 
toa piano accompaniment “played” by the records. The ac- 
companiment then continues, but instead of the exemplar 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are pat- 
ented and are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor 
Records only. All Victor Records are patented and are only 
licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talkin; Machines 
only. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our Ce processes of 
manufacture; and their use, except with each other, is not 
only unauthorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 


Victrola 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 


Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of 
any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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The Victor Company 


announces 


a complete course 
in vocal training 


by Oscar Saenger 


in twenty lessons 


on ten Victor Records 


$25 


Soprano; Mezzo-‘Soprano; Tenor; Baritone; or Bass 


Every student of vai music, every aspiring young singer, every one who has a 
voice, even though it be untrained, can now develop his or her talents under the 
direction of Oscar Saenger—America’s greatest and most successful vocal teacher. 


(the record) the s‘udent then sings to that accompani- 
ment the same tones in the same way that he or she has 
just heard them produced by the record. The resu/é 1s that 
through conscientious practice with the Oscar Saenger 
records, correct tone emission is brought about almost 
automatically. 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training for any of 
the voices mentioned above, may be procured from any 
Victor dealer at $25—the cost of a one-hour lesson at the 
Saenger Studio in New York. 

The Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal 
Training will be the means of developing thousands of 
voices and new musical talent all over the world. Such 
development will not in future be a question of large 
financial risk and long periods of study away from ho) 
because this training is as effective on the farm as it is in 
the studios of any big city. 

To schools and colleges, to such organizations as the 
Y.M.C. A. and Y. W.C.A., this course will be a welcome 
adjunct to other educational features. 

It will be of great value to music teachers in the smaller 
towns and cities far removed from the great musical 

centers, by enabling them to measure their own work 
and illustrate their own ideas. 

In throwing a new light on all that has to do with song 
and singing, this new course will bring about a wider un- 
derstanding and appreciation of music on the part of the 
public. Musical clubs will have endless opportunities for 
the most exhaustive study and detailed exposition of the 
art of song. iets 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is within 
the reach of all, for it involves a relatively small outlay 
and demands nothing more than conscientious study 
along prescribed lines. 


Write for an illustrated booklet 


giving full information about the series of Victor Records 
of the Oscar Saenger Course in vocalization. We will 
gladly send a copy upon receipt of your request. 
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ter-brake, mud guards and 
antiskidt tires.Choice of 44 other 
and sizes in the fa- 
mons ” * line of bicycles, yy | | 
FREE on approval ji) | 
naa DAYS TRIAL. Send for big 3 
free catalog and particulars of our [wun \\\ 
Factory-di: a marvelous | 
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can be easily and W 


piness,—now and forever. 





HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? 


The Word of the Truth 


The Divine Idea. The Truth as GOD has given it to 
us, arranged ina simple continuous form, in which it 
LLY understood by any one. 
The Whole Will of Gea. The Way of Peace and Hap- 


Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. Today? 











offers and 


TIRES ‘fape, ‘Horn rts or 
all te won half us 
SEND NO MONEY 


MEAD 


/MACHINE THIS SPR 


'DO YOU NEED A 44 SEWING 


A postal-card request will bring os particulars concern- 
ing the New Companion, a high-grade family sewing 
| machine sold direct | rom factory to readers of The Youth’s 
| Companion at a large saving over the usual price. 
| Write for Free Booklet To-day. 
Dept. R-50, Chicago PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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. DE LUE'SS GOLDEN GIANT 














~ The most important horticultural acquisition of ema . Awarded 19 1 7 Acousticon 
a the only Silver Medal ever given by the oe Horticultural 
po . ” Society for novelty and excellence in Sweet n E 
= DE LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT is the ot wl years’ selection by Dr. 

‘ = Frederick 8. De Lue of Boston, Mass., from the product of “Howling Mob" NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 
ss With its 12 to 16- concer ves nearly four times the yield p per acre There is nothing you will have to do but ask for 
= 5. that the Golden Bantam does with its smaller 8-rowed ears. The stalks your free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no 
ens are short and frequently produce two ears each. reservations to ane offer. Our confidence in the 

: 3 Its orange golden color is richer; it is more delicious in flavor and is present A $ SO lete that we will gladly 
> o 3 equally early. att iii 1 take all the lok é in poh wm beyond any doubt that 
= To introduce ‘ LDEN GIANT we offer a limited tity in 
+: pect containing 25 kernels each at 25 cents the BD went pomny 4 The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again ! 
= = to “td one customer—postpaid anywhere in the United States The Acousticon has i s and p ted 
20n Our 170-page Annual Catalog and Gardeners' Guide, features which cannot be “duplicated, so no matter 
c N\ arth sr 450 illustrations, several colored plates and cultural what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of 
: RNR » directions, will be mailed on application. ~ new Fagen wong Vou Il get it promptly, and if 
-s i S it doesn’t make you hear, return it and you will 
= %y —e >) 6G she JOSEPH BRECK & SONS owe us nothing—not one cent. 
* “ y 
CT ih “st & New England's Leading Seed Store for Nearly 100 Years GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 
—_ 51 and 52 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 1367 Candler Building, New York 


YOU CAN HEAR! 











You see the wonderful fmproved Acousticon has 
now enabled 275,000 deaf people to hear. 
sure it will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you the 
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ROUND THE FLATIRON 


T the best of times Adoni- 
A ram Pease, commonly 
known as ’Niram, was not 
a popular man; but after one of 
his ‘‘trades’’ gave him possession of 
a sorrel horse that some one had named 
Eclipse, Marshfield men fairly fled at the 
sight of him. In and out of season ’Niram 
bragged about Eclipse—how quickly he went 
when he ‘‘took Mis’ Spinney to Beverly,’’ 
what wonderful time he made ‘‘trottin’ round 
the Flatiron,’’ and how much better he was 
than any other horse in the village. Finally 
’Niram’s boasting grew so unbearable that it 
was necessary to make a stand against it. 

The next time he opened the subject before 
his townsmen, gathered at the store, Daniel 
Torrey promptly spoke up: 

‘* *Niram,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t much doubt 
that Charlie Wells’s old brown mare could 
beat that sorrel horse of yours round the Flat- 
iron. I don’t know but what the mare could 
do it with Molly Wells driving her. What say, 
Molly ?”” 

The little girl, who was standing on tiptoe 
in front of the show case, deliberating what 
she should buy with a cent, looked at the 
questioner seriously. 

‘*Marie Antoinette’s a pretty good goer—if 
she wasn’t such an awful sudden stopper,’’ 
Molly answered. 

The listeners chuckled. The brown mare’s 
accomplishments as a balker were a matter of 
notoriety. But at that, Daniel Torrey returned 
to the attack. 

‘*Like enough the mare could balk and then 
beat you, ’Niram,’’ he said banteringly. ‘‘I 
stump you to try it out with her!’’ 

‘**T?ll race her or any other hoss three times 
round the Flatiron for—for any money!’’ was 
*Niram’s hot rejoinder. 

‘*Shucks! No one wants your money. Just 
to make it interesting, though, have it a free- 
for-all race, and let’s say the last horse shall 
have to haul the winter’s firewood for the 
schoolhouse, free gratis for nothing !’’ 

‘*T’ll take yel’’ ’Niram shouted. ‘‘Come 
right over to the Flatiron, now, and settle on 
the startin’ place !’’ 

Over they went to the Flatiron,—that is, to 
Marshfield Common,—which, indeed, is more 
nearly triangular than flatirons generally are. 
Each side of the triangle is about an eighth of 
a mile in length. The main street makes the 
base, the old turnpike and a crossroad known 
as Beech Street form the sides. 

They decided that the race should start and 
finish at a certain spot on the old turnpike, 
and that it should take place on the following 
Thursday evening at six o’clock. The post- 
master, the school-teacher and the justice of 
the peace were to be the judges. 

In spite of Daniel Torrey’s exhortations, the 
‘field’? was not a very large one. Jeff Put- 
nam’s gray mare, Betsy, Thomas ‘Tenney’s 
calico horse, Dandie Dinmont, and Charlie 
Wells’s famous balker, Marie Antoinette, were 
the only other contestants that came forward 
at the time appointed. 

Yet the event aroused great interest. That 
Thursday evening, when Molly Wells slipped 
out of the house, ran across the fields and 
clambered up on a stone wall that commanded 
the old turnpike, she and her bosom friend, 
Eudora Limerick, made a part of the largest 
crowd that Marshfield had ever known. 

Squire Stilson rode up and down the turn- 
pike on his big gray horse and threw pepper- 
mints to the children sitting on his wall. 
Zachariah Dow, another of the judges, drove 
to the spot in a carryall well filled with 
younger Dows. Mr. Morrison, the third judge, 
was surveying the course to make sure that 
all was clear for the racers. 

‘*There’s no use thinking your old horse can 
beat any one of ’em,’’ Joe Brimblecome, the 
minister’s boy, said knowingly to Molly. ‘‘If 
she does, I’ll give you all the buttons on this 
jacket. ’’ 

Molly faced him bravely. ‘‘I s’pose we can 
use ’em to play house with—don’t you, 
Eudora?’’? she replied. Promptly she started 
to count the buttons, and she had reached 
forty-one when Joe changed the current of 
her thoughts. 

‘*They’re off !’? he yelled. ‘*The calico horse 
is ahead, too.’’ 

There was so much dust that Molly could 
not see very well, although she stood up on 
the stone wall, resting her hand on Eudora’s 
shoulder. 

Joe did better. He climbed a telegraph pole, 
whence he could follow the racers along Main 
Street and up Beech Street. Then Molly and 
Eudora ran out and stood close to the road, 
with heads bent to get the first glimpse as the 
horses should come round the corner, back to 
the turnpike again. 

‘**Niram’s ahead, now!’’ shouted Joe from 
the top of the telegraph pole. ‘‘I can see fine 
up here, ’? 

A moment later round the corner they came. 
*"Niram passed first; then Jeff Putnam, the 
blacksmith, who nodded to Molly and Eudora 
and shook his whip at Joe ; then came Charlie, 
holding back old Marie, —she looked cross, 
Molly thought,—and last was Mr. Tenney, 














the grocer, driving his clean- 
limbed little calico horse. 
‘* That’s the horse for me!’’ 

cried Joe, as the calico horse went by. 
Beside Molly and Eudora stood a stout 
little woman, who seemed especially 

interested in the race, and from under her 
immense umbrella sent out strange gasps and 
gurgles that told of strong excitement. Her in- 
terest was explained when Eudora whispered: 

‘*That’s ’Niram’s sister. She lisps, and her 
name’s Mehitable. ’’ 

Almost at the same moment Mehitable her- 
self turned to the children. *‘He’th all thafe if 
he doethn’t get exthited,’’ she said in a tone 
of triumph. ‘‘He’th an awful fatht horthe, 
that horthe ith!’ 

Molly and Eudora moved along, leaving her 


Work done cheer- 
fully is work done well. 
Even the happiness of 
the Clothcraft worker 
is studied, for that’s a 
part of scientific tailor- 
ing—which does every- 





to lisp the praises of ’Niram and Eclipse to a . ° 

more sympathetic audience. But Joe called thing a little better, 

them back with great news: " 
** Jingo!’’ he cried. ‘* Your old horse is faster, and less expen 


ahead, this time!’’ 


‘ mae . 
Molly’s heart beat fast as the racers rounded sively than it’s ordi- 


the turn—Marie Antoinette really in the lead! CLOTHCRAFT narily done. 

*Niram was close behind, but he wore an Clothes $12 to $25 

aspect of desperation, and his face turned as —_—- ’? 

red as the poppy in his buttonhole as Mehit- SERGE SPECIALS That’s why Cloth- 

i “5130” 

liga her big umbrella and screamed at “130” — eee craf t Clothes—read y- 
‘“Theithe your chanthe, ’Niram! Theithe +3190" Soon $20.00 .to-wear — yield the 

your chanthe and give him the thlip!’’ Made by ° 
But Charlie and his brown mare were still =e utmost 1n fit, looks and 

in the lead as they turned from Main Street sii . 

into Beech Street. wear that can be given 
‘*You better begin to cut off your buttons, 

Joe Brimblecome!’’ Molly cried. men and young men 
**Pooh!’? said Joe disdainfully. ‘‘That’s all 1 

girls know about horse racing. I tell you that at moderate prices. 


little calico’s going to win.’’ 

Nevertheless he pulled off a button and 
tae aunt? motu CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
it into her mouth. A moment later she swal- THE 
lowed it, and never knew ; for Joe had yelled: 

‘Charlie’s ahead |’? IN YOUR TOWN 

Breathlessly she waited for the racers to 
appear for the last time. Yes, there was Marie 
Antoinette ahead of them all! If only she 
could keep ahead, now, and cross the line 
first ! 

‘*Theithe your chanthe, ’ Niram !’’ Mehitable 
was screaming angrily. ‘*Thlip ahead of the 
old thing !’’ 

Then everything blurred before Molly’s 
eyes. The blacksmith’s mare, ’Niram’s Eclipse 
and the calico horse were somewhere behind ; 
nothing could the little girl see except Marie 
Antoinette—ahead ! 

She turned to speak to Eudora. In that in- 
stant a great shout of laughter went up from 
the crowd. Molly faced round. Old Marie had 
balked within three rods of the goal! 

The other teams broke apart. The calico 
horse came in first, in fine style. The black- 
smith’s Betsy followed, a clear second. Was 
*Niram to be third? Miss Mehitable trembled 
and breathed hard. 

Now, Marie Antoinette, like other balky 
horsés, was ‘‘notional.’? As suddenly as she 
had stopped, so suddenly did she decide to go 
on again; and this second impulse came just 
as ’Niram was about to pass her. So unex- 
pectedly did she start that her driver fell out 
behind. But Marie kept right on and finished 
ahead of Eclipse by a good neck. 

‘Three cheers for the balky horse!’’ cried 
Daniel Torrey, who had caught old Marie as 
she crossed the line. 

Everyone responded—everyone except ’Ni- 
ram, who drove straight home. 

Joe Brimblecome, almost alone of all the 
crowd, looked after him compassionately. 
‘¢ *Niram and his horse’ll have a slew of wood 
to haul ’bout next September,’’ he said to 
Molly and Eudora, as they climbed into the 
gig to go home with Charlie. ‘‘Bet you he’ll 
be sorry he ever talked so much. Aren’t you 
glad, now, that you didn’t brag about Marie 
Antoinette?’’ 

**T am bragging about Marie Antoinette!’’ 
Molly made reply, as Charlie clucked to the 
mare. ‘‘She could beat ’em all if she took a 
notion. All she wanted was—Say, Joe Brim- 
blecome, I almost forgot those buttons! Bring 
’em over after supper to-night.’’ 
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KNOWING THE GENERAL 


HE joke that is turned against a perpet- 

ual joker is more likely to be remem- 

bered than all the stories that he has told ; 
such was the case with a story that Sir Henry 
Lucy tells in Sixty Years in the Wilderness. 

One evening, while riding back through 
Twickenham, Linley Sambourne, the artist, 
was amusing the company by affecting to 
know the history of the dwellers in the houses 
by the way. After suffering this a quarter of 
an hour, Sir Frank Lockwood quietly asked: 

‘*Did you know Gen. Stores?’’ 

‘*Stores!’? cried the unsuspecting Sammy. 
‘*T should think so. I knew him when he was 
a captain at Aldershot. He went out to India 
and won his way up.’’ 

‘*Ah! He lives over there, ’’ said Lockwood, 
pointing to a shop front, which bore the 
legend ‘‘General Stores.’’ 
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Here You Are, Boys / 


A New Bicycle Horn 











Automobile Type | 








VERY MAN OR BOY who rides a bicycle 

this season will want one of these new Bicycle 

Horns. It is operated by hand just the same 
as the automobile horn. The slightest touch of the 
plunger produces a loud, rasping sound, similar 
to the well-known automobile warning note, which 
commands instant attention and gives ample notice 
of the rider’s approach. 


The Horn is finely finished with black enamel 
and measures 3x3 inches. It is as carefully 
made as an automobile horn and every part is 
interchangeable. The illustration shows it at- 
tached on the handle bar. The bracket, how- 
ever, is adjustable, permitting the owner to 
attach the Horn in any position and on any 
part of the bicycle tubing. 


GOOD FOR MOTOR CYCLES, TOO. 


How to Get the New Bicycle Horn FREE 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for THE 

YOUTH’S COMPANION for one year. Send address to us with the 

$2.00 subscription money, also 15 cents extra to pay mailing and 

handling charges on the Horn, and we will send you this new Bicycle 
Horn (retail price $1.50) free of charge. 








The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books during 
the past year and it cannot be your own. The Bicycle Horn is given 
only to a present subscriber to pay him for getting a new subscription. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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DANIEL WEBSTER | 
FLOUR 


Here’s a Flour That Will Actually Reduce the High Cost of Living. 


It is from the first selection of choice wheats, grown in different sections, ripened under prime condi- 
tions—blended and milled by our own special process to give the greatest bread value and contain the | 
most nourishment. This is why Daniel Webster Flour is ‘‘Better Than The Best’’—this is why it will i 
make the most and the cheapest bread—this is why so many thrifty housekeepers and cooks are using it. 


Order a Bag To-day from Your Grocer and Prove It 
And Be Sure He Sends You the Daniel Webster Bag 
OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked— 


after using one bag or barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 

















EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 





